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EDITORIAL 


The chief certainty about the coming election is that it will turn upon the 
twin issues of rearmament and inflation. By a happy coincidence, these 
subjects, which are the ones that matter, are also by far the most pro- 
minent in the public mind. Whatever Government is in power after 
October 25th will be judged by its success in dealing with them. As to the 
kind of Government it is likely to be, prediction has been made easier in 
recent months by the disintegration of the present Cabinet and the 
obvious tiredness and staleness of its supporters. But surprises are always 
possible and one need not assume that the outcome is already sealed. 
What is quite certain is that the next Government, whatever its party 
composition, will have to make a fresh start. It is not merely Parliament 
that has been deadlocked for the past nineteen months. The paralysis goes 
deeper than that. Last year’s electoral stalemate reflected both a loss of 
impetus on the Labour side and a confused groping among the Conser- 
vatives for something more up-to-date than resistance to planning. It is 
this intellectual deadlock which needs to be aeeien if the body politic is 
to receive a fresh impetus. 

There are good reasons why this particular responsibility should at the 
moment weigh more heavily upon the Conservatives. They are likely 
to form the next Government, and much will depend on the spirit in 
which they approach their task. There is a danger, doubtless perceived 
by their more intelligent leaders, that victory at the polls will present 
them with nothing more substantial than a parliamentary majority. 
Experience ought to warn them that majorities can dwindle very rapidly, 
but politicians are apt to take the short view. A Tory Party exulting in 
the rout of the planners might prove too much for Mr Butler and Mr 
Eccles. It is therefore relevant to remark that after October 25th the task 
of governing will become both harder and more essential. For the post- 
war upsurge is spent, and the defence effort will add fresh burdens to an 
economy already strained by the steady rise of import costs. In the 
circumstances, the consumer will obtain nothing that he or she does not 
earn by extra work. It may prove possible to save a few millions by 
administrative cheeseparing, to lower some taxes at the expense of the 
food subsidies, and even to build a few more houses by reducing the 
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present standards of construction. But any notion that a Conservative 
Government will be able to shower unsuspected benefits upon the public, 
belongs strictly to the realm of election fantasy. 

The true justification of a swing away from Labour rule lies elsewhere. 
First, a period of Conservative rule will give the Labour Party a chance to 
do some thinking and to reduce to a common denominator the warring 
creeds and factions now competing for leadership of the movement. After 
six years of pseudo-planning, the party that professes to believe in Socialism 
urgently needs a spell in opposition, if only to take a colder and less 
egotistic look at its own achievements. Secondly, the obligation to 
administer the mixed economy, and to raise the level of output, will 
undoubtedly do the Conservatives a great deal of good. Labour in office 
learned an astonishing amount about foreign policy and even about the 
benevolent purposes of the Soviet Union. It is a hopeful thought that 
governing in a period of shortages and rising costs will teach the Con- 
servatives something about economics. Already there are signs that some 
sections of the party are willing to listen to Mr Eccles, whose latest 
pronouncements show that he has accepted the need to plan, and to plan 
more vigorously than Labour. This is important, for the next Govern- 
ment, which is almost certain to be a Conservative one, will be judged 
by this standard alone. Certain things can doubtless be done by the magic 
of personality. An administration headed by Mr Churchill may count on 
a more helpful attitude in Washington. It will certainly be treated more 
respectfully by such relative newcomers to the Great Power game as 
Egypt and Persia. It may even inspire some salutary reflections in Moscow. 
But in the long run it will be judged by its economic performance. For 
production—increased production—is now the key to everything, 
including safety. One need not accept every word of the alarming analysis 
made by Mr Colin Clark in the Manchester Guardian on September 18th, 
to realize that this country faces an extremely difficult period. Rearma- 
ment in a period of rising raw material prices is difficult enough, but 
rearmament and rising prices superimposed upon a nearly stagnant 
economy could very easily convert the present creeping inflation into a 
galloping one. It is no consolation that Britain is not the only country to 
experience this problem, especially since it must be added that some of 
the others are making more energetic efforts to escape from the quagmire. 

October 25th, 1951, is likely, therefore, to become a test of the Con- 
servative Party’s ability to govern under modern conditions of world 
shortages and inadequate productivity—conditions which have tem- 
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porarily defeated Labour. Conservatives will be well advised to treat their 
opponents’ discomfiture as a warning. Time spent debating the respective 
merits of nationalization and free enterprise will prove as unproductive 
as Remembrance of Past Time, when free enterprise—in its moderately 
cartelized British form—was still unquestioned. The real issue is not 
there. Something must be done to liberate the dormant forces of techno- 
logical and human progress. The present set of planners have failed, 
largely from excessive timidity. Unless their successors are bolder they 
will merely add another chapter to the tale of decline. 


COMMENT 


A storm seems to have blown up suddenly around the new German 
diplomatic service. As reported in the Manchester Guardian on Septem- 
ber 14th, ‘it is known that last December, 151 out of 252 members of the 
new foreign service were formerly assistants of Herr Ribbentrop. Of these 
no fewer than 130 were former members of the Nazi Party.’ It is also 
stated that since then there has been an increasing tendency to instal more 
ex-Nazis. An independent German newspaper, the Frankfurter Rundschau, 
suggests that almost all key posts, including the training college and the 
personnel branch, are held by these gentlemen, and the stage has now 
been reached where the Federal Government has had to order an inquiry. 
Meanwhile the Federal Foreign Office has reacted by characteristically 
denouncing some of the charges made against it as ‘lies, inventions or 
citations from the Nuremberg trials’ — in itself a curious way of dealing 
with the accusation. 

The outsider is not privileged to say how many key posts are indeed 
held by former Nazis, though it has long been known that the Federal 
Foreign Office is a fairly exact replica of the Wilhelmstrasse. Traditional- 
ism and clique loyalties probably play a larger part in this curious method 
of recruitment than fidelity to the tenets of the Third Reich. Among the 
trained officials of the old German Foreign Office, attachment to Hitlerism 
was always rather lukewarm. What was fervent was the cult of Realpolitik - 
unprincipled opportunism, with an anti-Western and anti-democratic bias. 
And it must be said there are signs that this tradition lives on quite merrily. 

A fair idea of the spiritual nourishment supplied to Germany’s new 
diplomats can be gained by a study of Aussenpolitik, a monthly review 
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published in Heidelberg for the benefit of Germans interested in foreign 
affairs, or training for service abroad. It is, of course, not an official 
publication, but it is edited and written by men who, to put it mildly, are 
in close touch with the Federal Foreign Office. The publishers include, for 
example, Herr Erich Kordt, who is not unknown in this country, and who 
at present is actually an instructor at the new training college for diplomats 
at Speyer. What Herr Kordt and his collaborators are doing merits 
attention. To judge from Aussenpolitik, which happens to be their chosen 
vehicle, they are busy reviving some of the less lovable traditions of the 
Wilhelmstrasse. 

The September issue of this review, the latest to come to hand, contains 
some sensible and enlightened pieces of writing, including an article by a 
German trade union leader on the recent Milan conference of free trade 
unions. It also contains at least three contributions which hark back to the 
not so distant past: a brief obituary of the late Ernst von Weizsaecker, 
which defends him against the charge of unprincipled opportunism; an 
essay on Prussian history by Herr Rudolf Nadolny, which inter alia puts 
in a plea for the ‘Rapallo’ tradition of close co-operation with Russia; and 
an article by an Arab journalist, Abdul Mejid Amin, in which the trainees 
at Speyer are told that the best way to increase German influence in the 
Middle East is to work against the Western Powers. These inclusions merit 
some reflection. 

The note on Weizsaecker is the least interesting. Cautious in tone, it 
amounts to no more than a guarded attempt to picture as attentisme what 
to non-Germans appears in a rather different light. Weizsaecker, we are 
informed, was a good Protestant. The fact that he was a bad democrat, a 
worse European, and an unrepentant nationalist, is not considered worth 
mentioning. Weizsaecker’s memoirs show that he worked against Strese- 
mann’s League of Nations policy, and did his best to sabotage it, even in 
the hey-day of Locarno. They also show that he consented to serve as a 
‘front’ for the Nazi gangsters long after their aims were clear to him. There 
is no mention of these facts in the obituary. 

The Nadolny article is interesting, not for its reflections on Prussian 
history, which are sensible and moderate, but for its guarded toying with 
the ‘Rapallo’ concept. Nadolny, who had something to do with the origi- 
nal Rapallo treaty of 1922, regards the link with Russia as the secret of 
Prussia’s (and Bismarck’s) success in the nineteenth century. He is severe 
on Bismarck’s successors, who allowed the Russian alliance to lapse, and 
bitter when he comes to Hitler. ‘The megalomaniac Austrian’, by his 
attack on Russia in 1941, destroyed the Rapallo policy, which had been a 
successful revival of the Prussian tradition. Hence Germany’s present 
misery. But the final decision has yet to come: ‘Either through a new war 
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or through a universal Rapallo satisfactory to the whole world.’ This 
curious aim is further defined as ‘an understanding which restores the 
position of all under international law, leaves every State to its own 
Weltanschauung,’ and conduces to a territorial settlement under which 
Germany recovers its Eastern territories. How this is to be done remains 
obscure, but the reference to Rapallo supplies a useful hint. 

Finally, ‘Arab Reflections on German Foreign Policy’. These can be 
summed up under two heads: first, Germany’s moral position in the Arab 
world has not been shaken by the defeat of the Third Reich: ‘Since the 
days of the first World War and down to the present day, the Germans 
have been regarded as natural allies by all the nations of Asia and Africa 
who experienced the influence of the Western Colonial Powers.’ Second, 
it is up to the present generation of German diplomats to realize ‘that 
people in Asia are firmly determined to free themselves in the years to 
come of all Western or Soviet tutelage.’ Asian and African nationalists, for 
their part, aware that Germany is not an ‘imperialist’ Power, are willing to 
co-operate in all spheres - political, economic, cultural. . . . 

There is food for thought here. The only nationalist elements in Asia 
who were, and are, consistently anti-Russian and anti-Western are those 
who worked with the Germans in 1939-45. To put it bluntly, the Fascist 
elements. Is this alliance to be revived ? 

Guarded praise for Weizsaecker, nostalgia for Rapallo, covert support 
of reactionary tendencies in the Middle East: it has not taken the old 
Wilhelmstrasse experts very long to emerge from their ideological bomb 
shelters. 

G. L. A. 


Though the main centre of interest in the East during the past month has 
been Japan, there have been events in Malaya which require attention. 
Because its dollar surplus is a prop to the whole sterling area this country 
is important out of relation to its size and population. 

General Briggs, the author of the Briggs Plan for fighting the Com- 
munists, is laying down his command. Presumably it is thought that the 
end of the struggle is in sight. Before now the Government has allowed 
itself to be optimistic and has been disappointed. So there should not be 
too much confidence that the campaign is won. Suppose, however, that 
the Communists are for the time being crushed: the greater is the respon- 
sibility which will fall on the civilian administrators and the politicians. 
If they mishandle the situation, banditry will flame up again. The effort 
and expense of the last three years will have been wasted. 
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The events of the past month are at once disturbing and reassuring 
about long-term prospects in Malaya. First the disturbing side. The 
government of Singapore — which is separate from the government of the 
Malay federation — has suffered a humiliating exposure of its incompe- 
tence. Early in August the report was published of a Commission which 
had been appointed to enquire into the riots in Singapore last December. 
(The riots rose out of the ‘jungle-girl’ case, in which a Dutch family 
claimed the custody of their child from local foster-parents, into whose 
hands the child had fallen during the Japanese occupation.) The Com- 
mission was a distinguished one; it was presided over by Sir Lionel Leach, 
a former Chief Justice of Madras and a member of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. He has had great experience of police and judicial 
matters in the orient. Another of the members of the Commission 
- was the Chief Constable of the West Riding. The report left hardly 
a single official reputation intact in Singapore. Its gist was that the riots 
were provoked by crass political stupidity of the Government in its 
handling of the ‘jungle-girl’ affair. Once the riots broke out, the Govern- 
ment showed a pusillanimous incapacity to deal with them. Its Malayan 
policemen virtually mutinied: and the Commission blamed this upon a 
deplorable system of police administration. For a short period the whole 
machinery of goverrment in Singapore broke down. 

This revelation was damaging enough to the Singapore Government. 
But it made things worse by its behaviour immediately afterwards. 
When the report was debated in the Singapore legislative assembly the 
Government amended the resolution before the assembly by deleting the 
clause saying that the findings of the Commission were accepted. As the 
Straits Times said, the official members during the debate tried by every 
means to cast doubt on the value of the report without saying in so many 
words that they repudiated it. 

The prestige of the Singapore Government was thus further lowered. 
Unfortunately for it, another event had drawn attention upon Singapore 
at almost the same time. The Government had introduced a regulation 
which gave it extensive powers of press control. In itself it was not unrea- 
sonable that during the emergency the Government should have the 
power to take rapid action against papers which might give aid to the 
bandits. But it could justly be said that, while exceptional powers would 
willingly have been granted to a government which commanded con- 
fidence, it was another matter to give them to a government which had 
just been found to have a great many skeletons in its cupboard. (In 
September the Government yielded to public opinion and modified the 
regulation.) 


The Singapore Government is the near kinsman to the Government of 
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the Malay federation. During August, events happened there which 
suggested that the administration in the federation might be as much in 
need of reform as the administration in Singapore. An Australian rubber 
planter named Watts-Carter had been tried and acquitted on the capital 
charge —- under the emergency regulations — of consorting with bandits. 
When the case was heard, some disturbing revelations were made about 
the police. It was alleged by the defence that evidence had been framed 
and witnesses intimidated. The police admitted in court that they had 
held witnesses illegally under arrest. Enough came out for the Government 
to promise an enquiry, which is now being held. This case was followed 
almost immediately by another in which a European police officer was 
convicted of torturing a Chinese suspect. 

The credit of Government, both in Singapore island and the Malay 
peninsular, has thus been slumping. At the same time it has been realized 
that the tasks and problems of government in Malaya are rapidly becom- 
ing much more formidable than in the past. Malaya has, it is true, 
enjoyed a great economic boom in the last year from the very high prices 
of rubber. But this can scarcely last. Moreover boom has brought an 
inflation which has caused widespread hardship. It has forced up wages to 
a level which will be hard to sustain when the boom comes to an end. 

All the time the population is growing. Here also August was a signifi- 
cant month: the Federal Government published an annual report giving 
some figures about the trend of population. It estimates that it will 
increase from 5:2 million in 1950 to ten million in 1975. How can the 
extra mouths be fed? How can the social services be made to expand 
quickly enough to keep pace with the growing population? And how can 
the new families be housed ? 

These are the problems of the economic and social background. The 
political problems are no less serious. Communism is only one of the 
dangers. Another is communalism. The fear is that the division between 
Malays and Chinese may become as acute as, say, the division between 
Arabs and Jews in Palestine or Hindus and Moslems in pre-partition 
India. 

Against all these signs of a worsening situation, there has, during the 
past month, been one event which is of quite different significance. This 
is the clear emergence in Malaya of a new major political personality. 
Dato Onn, in the years since the war, has been the principal Malay 
leader. But by the decisive steps which he has taken in August and 
September he has started new chapters in his own life, and perhaps also 
in Malayan history. He has broken with the United Malay National 
Organization, the Malay political party which he himself formed and 
which is the strongest Malay organization: his quarrel with it was that it 
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would not free itself from a narrow communalism. He has coalesced with 
the Chinese leader, Tan Cheng Lok, and has founded a new party, called 
the Independence for Malaya Party. This is dedicated to all the right 
causes — communal harmony between Malays, Chinese and Indians, fair 
citizenship laws, a radical economic policy, recruitment of the civil service 
locally, Dominion status for Malaya, and so on. 

The party came formally into being on September 16th. It has impres- 
sive backing from many different sections, including the trade unions. 
Six out of the fourteen members of the federal executive council have 
joined it, and 30 out of the 75 members of the Legislative Council. (Many 
members of both are officials and cannot join any political party.) But 
the IMP has also dangerous enemies. The United Malay National 
Organization regards Dato Onn as a traitor. It accuses him of selling out 
to Chinese big business. (Certainly he has not in the past been very zealous 
in social reform.) By his secession from the U M N O he is allowing it to 
fall into the hands of the most uncompromising of the Malay leaders. It 
is at least possible that the main result of his actions will have been to split 
irremediably the Malay Community - and this will increase still further 
the explosiveness in Malayan politics. 

On the other hand, if Dato Onn can build a powerful non-communal 
political machine in Malaya, he will have transformed its politics. The 
control of affairs would pass fairly quickly out of the hands of European 
civil servants. He has become one of the new figures in Commonwealth 
politics. He may be a success or failure : but much of the future in Malaya 


depends on his next moves. 
G. Ww. 


An essay by Mao Tse-tung, Concerning Practice, has now been given to the 
British Public as a Labour Monthly pamphlet. It is translated into 
English, not directly from the Chinese, but from a Russian version, and 
the English prose is even more cumbrous and obscure than is usual in 
such works, but the thought comes out well enough to convey an idea of 
the Chinese Communist leader’s attitude towards certain fundamentals 
of Marxist ideology. The essay was written in 1937, so that it precedes the 
period of full Communist power in China; on the other hand, it is already 
the work of a man who has been a leader both in the waging of a civil 
war and in the governing of a considerable territory. 

There is nothing new in the assertion of the well-known Marxist 
principle of the unity of theory and practice, but in Mao’s pamphlet, as 
the title implies, the emphasis is on practice, not merely as an application 
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of theoretical knowledge, but as a condition of it, and this emphasis 
indicates to some extent a specially Chinese situation, in which a doctrine 
derived from Europe has acquired a difference of accent. The essay is a 
polemic, and as in all such works of theoretical controversy written by 
active politicians, it is directed against a group of persons who were 
particularly in his way at the time. These were the so-called ‘dogmatists’, 
who quoted Marxist texts at Mao and tried to determine policy deduc- 
tively by a set of rules drawn from the scriptures without reference to 
actual conditions and practical tasks in contemporary China. This kind 
of ‘dogmatism’ is not indeed peculiar to China; it is always a natural 
consequence of the claim to have an established doctrine which is the key 
to all knowledge, and it is a chronic tendency in all Communist parties. 
The attitude has, however, been even more prevalent among Chinese 
Communists than elsewhere because of the strength of the ‘scholarly’ 
tradition in China with its reliance on classical authority and deductive 
reasoning and its distrust of empirical methods. Whereas the Western 
mind, long before Marx, had been conditioned by three or four centuries 
of the development of scientific thought, with its stress on observation, 
experiment, ‘methodic doubt’ and verification of hypotheses, the Chinese 
mind — in spite of occasional unorthodox excursions into science — 
remained until the present century nearer to the outlook of medieval 
European scholasticism. Mao quotes a Chinese saying to the effect that 
the fully qualified Confucian scholar ‘without crossing the threshold, can 
know about everything under the sun’. Mao opposes this principle with 
the claim that the genuine experts are ‘the people connected with practice’ 
and that it is only through them that the abstract theoreticians can have 
their general knowledge; ‘only personal participation in the practical 
struggle connected with change in reality makes it possible to reveal and 
understand the essence of the things’. The use of the word ‘struggle’ is a 
reminder that Mao is thinking of sociological knowledge in the same terms 
as knowledge in the physical or biological sciences; the political revolu- 
tionary is supposed to be ‘changing reality’ in the same way as the 
engineer, chemist or stock-breeder changes it, and in both fields alike the 
practical man is held to gain knowledge through his activity which could 
not be obtained otherwise. 

This line of thought is obviously natural and useful to the practical 
politician and administrator in a Marxist state who finds himself con- 
fronted by doctrinaire objections to some policy he thinks necessary or 
desirable in the concrete circumstances of the moment. Marxist doctrine 
has to be at once so rigid that it will serve for the uncompromising 
condemnation of the unbeliever and the heretic by the touchstone of 
absolute truth and so flexible that it can be adapted to whatever the party 
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leadership wants to do. The greater the divergence of practice from 
previously accepted doctrine, the more the leadership has to insist on the 
dynamic, mutable character of Marxist principles. This has been so 
especially in China because of the adaptation of Marxism in that country 
to the politics of a mainly capitalist society and the adoption of a revolu- 
tionary strategy based on the peasantry and on semi-colonial knowledge. 
The Chinese Communists, like the Russian Bolsheviks, have always 
boasted that they are the orthodox Marxists, following the pure tradition 
of the Communist Manifesto, as against the ‘revisionism’ of the Social 
Democrats and Labour parties of the West; on the other hand, they have 
gone further than the Russians in revising the original Marxist concept of 
socialist revolution as due to be brought about by the industrial prole- 
tariat in the countries of the most advanced economic development. 
Lenin formulated a policy of alliance between the industrial workers and 
the peasants which was regarded with horror by most Marxist theorists 
of his time; since then Mao has made a Communist revolution in which 
the industrial proletariat has played hardly any part at all, and to-day 
Communism has developed its strongest appeal to the most backward and 
‘underdeveloped’ countries, exploiting no longer the aspirations of the 
factory worker in Sheffield or Detroit so much as the agrarian, national 
and racial discontents of Indonesia or Nigeria. This profound change 
which has certainly taken place in Marxism, and has led to various 
temporary concessions to ‘class enemies’, including in China even the 
‘national bourgeoisie’, has misled many political observers to believe that 
Communism is being modified in the direction of moderation and 
common sense, so that it is really doing little more than speeding up in 
Eastern countries the kind of social change brought about in Europe by 
the English and French Revolutions. Unfortunately the part of Com- 
munism which has not changed is precisely the part which is most 
dangerous to the peace of the world and most destructive of human rights 
— the essentially violent and catastrophic conception of social change 
formulated by early Marxism at a time when the proletariat had neither 
parliamentary nor trade union representation even in the more liberal of 
European states, and the idea of conspiratorial revolutionary organization 
and party dictatorship adopted by Lenin under conditions of Tsarist 
police lure. 
Mao tells us that 

it rarely happens in the practice of transforming nature or society that the 
ideas, theories, plans or projects predetermined by people are realized 
without the slightest alteration ... owing to the appearance in practice of 
circumstances not postulated in advance, cases frequently occur of partial 
change of ideas, theories, plans or projects, but cases also occur of their 
complete alteration. 
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This is indeed good sense and in the best scientific spirit. But it is clear that 
it is a principle that it is only operative when it is convenient to Mao as a 
practical politician that it should be. Elsewhere in the same pamphlet he 
refers to the teachings of Marx and Lenin on the class struggle and 
imperialism as if they were revealed truths valid for all time. Surely they 
should not be exempt from the process of scientific checking and revision 
in the light of experience or altered conditions as advocated by Mao. 
These political philosophers who so loudly claim to be ‘scientific’ ought 
surely to check the picture of class conflict given in Das Kapital by a fair 
study of the social developments of Europe and America where the 
industrial workers have had freedom for their political parties and trade 
unions; similarly, they should review Lenin’s theory of imperialism in the 
light of such acts as the British withdrawal from India. But the Com- 
munists do none of these things; their minds are completely closed on 
such matters, for to open them would be to call in question the foundations 
of their faith, unquestioning acceptance of which is the inspiration of their 
fervour and fanaticism as political zealots confident of their right to 
remake the world at whatever cost in human suffering. 

G. 


F. H. 








Some concern has been caused, outside the circles directly affected, by 
the dispute between the Musicians’ Union on the one hand and the 
Edinburgh Festival authorities and the BBC on the other, over the 
broadcasting time allotted to the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra at the Festival. This has now died down, but the whole problem 
has been raised again by the action of the British Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion in threatening the production of Zip Goes a Million until Miss Barbara 
Perry, a visiting American artist, joined Equity. This second clash now 
seems to be resolving into a dispute between Equity and the Variety 
Artists’ Federation. In the past, membership of either of these organiza- 
tions has been recognized by both as sufficient qualification for participa- 
tion in British productions. Miss Perry was already a member of the 
V AF, but Equity stated that they could not extend their recognition of 
V AF membership to foreign artists. Later however, at the Trades Union 
Congress, Equity supported an attempt to refer back the General Council’s 
approval of the affiliation of the V AF on the grounds that the VAF 
were not a proper trade union. This suggests a desire to secure a monopoly. 
The motion was defeated, and now, no doubt reassured as to their own 
strength, the V AF have decided to request any of their members who 
are also members of Equity to resign from the latter organization. 
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Two features link the disputes. It was the Musicians’ Union that 
proposed the motion seconded by Equity against the V AF. And both 
disputes arose at least partly from a desire on the part of the British 
unions concerned to retaliate against restrictions imposed on visiting 
British artists by American unions. British Equity, in support of their 
action, pointed out that American Equity have a similar rule for British 
and other artists from abroad. The Musicians’ Union quoted the diffi- 
culties placed in the way of Sir Thomas Beecham and the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on the occasion of their visit to America last year. 
The R P O were permitted to give fifty-one concerts there, on condition 
that they accepted no miscellaneous engagements and no broadcasts. 
On arrival, however, they were asked by U N O to give the United Na- 
tions annual concert, as, according to a spokesman of the orchestra, ‘it 
was considered especially fitting that a British conductor and orchestra 
who happened to be in the country should symbolize the unity of nations’. 
Permission was given for this concert, which obviously should and would 
normally have been broadcast, but the statement continues: 























At an interview with a top-ranking official of the American Federation of 
Musicians, it was suggested that if Sir Thomas insisted upon the broad- 
cast, the Federation would give way but it would create an embarrassing 
position for them. Sir Thomas, who is a member of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians as well as of the British Musicians’ Union, did not wish 
to place the Federation in any position of difficulty, and unhesitatingly 
agreed to abide by their customary regulations. As this tour was not 
sponsored by any organization, State, or municipality, any extra source of 
revenue would have been highly welcome. 










In the light of this incident, there can be no disputing that the Music- 
ians’ Union were emphatically right in protesting at the high proportion | 
of broadcasting time allotted to the New York orchestra in comparison 
with that given to British orchestras. The Union, which represents all 
British players, including those of the R P O, had a genuine grievance, 
and seized a legitimate opportunity to ventilate it. As became clear when 
the Union gave way, there was no intention or desire on their part to 
‘sabotage the Edinburgh Festival’, nor to deprive millions of British 
listeners who could not attend the Festival of an opportunity of hearing 
a famous orchestra, generally expected to be even better than our own 
best, on its first visit to Europe for twenty years. But the American public 
cannot hear the R P O every year, or even every decade, and this was not 
conidered by the American Federation. Moreover, as it turned out, our 
high expectations of the American orchestra were in several ways dis- 
appointed. This was not relevant to the dispute at the time, but it adds 
justification to the Union’s protest. 
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Economics, however, are the backbone of the Union’s case. Most 
British orchestras to-day, in order to survive, are forced to give more 
concerts than the desirable maximum, and to hire themselves out for 
other work, such as playing for films. Some public attention has been 
drawn in recent months to the difficulties facing the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, one of our self-governing orchestras, which has in the 
past been receiving a substantial grant from the L C C and has therefore 
been able to maintain a fairly high standard of performance. But now 
that the L C C has taken to concert promotion, it has decided to reduce 
this grant considerably, and to offer the L P O, in common with other 
orchestras, engagements which will, the Council maintains, go some way 
towards compensating for the loss. But some is the operative word, and in 
fact the Council’s action seriously threatens the economic independence 
of the orchestra. Many distinguished musicians in all spheres of the pro- 
fession have appealed to the Council to reverse the decision, because they 
know that with such a sharp fall in assured income, the standards of 
performance of the orchestra, which will be compelled to take on more 
work, will almost inevitably suffer. The difficulty is not so much that there 
is any shortage of work for orchestras, but that there is a limit to the 
amount that can be undertaken if their efficiency is not to be impaired. 
And without considerable subsidies no orchestra can survive without 
going beyond that limit. If an extra week’s wages for each player can be 
earned by giving four concerts instead of three, and sacrificing one 
rehearsal for each, no orchestra can afford to make adequate rehearsal 
their first consideration and give only the three concerts. The London 
Symphony Orchestra, also self-governing, is in a similar position to the 
LPO. Recently they appointed Dr Josef Krips as their first regular 
conductor for many years, with the intention of submitting, for purely 
artistic reasons, to his discipline and giving performances of a very high 
standard. To the listener it may seem that a permanent conductor is a 
necessity for any good orchestra, but to players who are also shareholders 
it is a luxury only to be had at some cost. For in order to give a series of 
first-class Beethoven performances such as the L S O gave with Dr Krips 
earlier this year, the offer of other profitable engagements, which would 
encroach on essential rehearsal time, would have to be refused. Devotion 
to art has to be calculated by orchestral managements in terms of money, 
for creditors will not accept high quality performances in lieu of cash. 

The Musicians’ Union, then, had plenty of justification for protesting 
as they did, and there is little doubt that they had the full support of the 
majority of their members. It is true that Mr Harry Blech, the conductor 
of the London Mozart Players (one of the other orchestras appearing at 
the Edinburgh Festival), did publicly criticize the Union and deplore the 
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possibility that the British radio public should be denied an opportunity 
of hearing the New York orchestra. In their reply, the Union in effect 
warned Mr Blech not to venture, at his professional peril, on such public 
disagreement with them again. It subsequently became clear that the 
Union respected the public’s desire to hear the American orchestra no 
less than Mr Blech, and for this reason did not call a strike. Their protest 
was mainly designed to draw public attention to the behaviour of the 
American Federation, and to express their indignation at it. Similarly, 
in their reply to Mr Blech, the Union were doing no more than baring 
their teeth in annoyance at his ‘sabotaging’ their case by an ill-timed 
display of objectivity implying a division of opinion within the Union 
that did not in fact exist, as Mr Blech virtually admitted later. 

When the dispute was all over, the Edinburgh Festival authorities also 
admitted by implication the justification of the Union’s grievance, and 
announced that they would co-operate more closely with the Union in 
the future. As a R PO spokesman said: ‘If the present position. is ap- 
praised impartially it is to be admitted that the Musicians’ Union is, 
after all, only seeking to protect its own members.’ All sympathies must 
be with the Union, not against Edinburgh or the B B C, but against the 
American Federation, which displayed so little generosity and foresight 
in 1950. They had every reason to understand and help the R P O, for 
the American orchestras whose protection is their job, face difficulties no 
less great. Dr Carleton Smith, director of the National Arts Foundation 
of New York, said recently in London that every orchestra in America 
was faced with the prospect of having to close down, owing to financial 
troubles. British orchestras are in the same boat, and for them, through 
their Union, to turn the other cheek on this occasion after such un- 
sympathetic treatment in America, was an act of magnanimity that has 
had too little appreciation, mainly because the economics of the arts are 
so little understood by those not professionally engaged in them. 

Mainly, but not solely, for there is, it must be admitted, another con- 
sideration that has accounted for the general hostility of public reaction 
to the Union’s action. The Musicians’ Union have a reputation, whether 
justified or not, for intractability, a reputation which grew considerably 
during their protracted dispute with the B B C some time ago. This, with 
the suspicion of political intransigence, not to say strong Communist 
sympathies (again, whether justified or not) has inclined even potentially 
sympathetic observers to overlook the merits of their case. Their strong 
support of the L P O in its dispute with the LC C is a normal part of 
their duty, but owing to what are generally considered to be the politics 
of the L P O, their support is easily subject to malicious interpretation. 
The music critic of The Times, with the support of Sir Steuart Wilson, 
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has maintained (and no convincing refutation has come from the L C C) 
that the LPO-LCC dispute has been influenced by political and 
personal animosities (the political beliefs of Mr Thomas Russell, a leading 
personality in the orchestra, being a principal source of dissension). The 
convictions of Mr Howes and Sir Steuart Wilson are not in question, but 
a dog will be given a bad name, and the Union’s intercession in the dis- 
pute has not been looked on charitably everywhere. 

Perhaps because art is felt to be something outside ‘life’, or the chief 
consolation in it, the idea of unions for artists is less understandable and 
acceptable to most people than the idea of industrial unions, the necessity 
of which is easily seen. But music to musicians is a livelihood as well as an 
art, and economic security for them cannot be achieved without some 
restrictions on the disposal of money used in promoting music. Such 
restrictions are most easily and effectively imposed by a virtually mono- 
polistic union strong enough to prevent any artist from accepting 
employment except on terms of which it approves, and this is how the 
Musicians’ Union, like many others, functions. The closed shop is not one 
of the more desirable institutions of modern society, but the Musicians’ 
Union was not born without reason, and exists only because the majority 
of working musicians need and desire security even if it costs something 
in liberty. 

Cc. M. 


Visitors to the Edinburgh Festival are no more inclined than other tourists 
to limit themselves to concert-halls and museums. It is true that a more 
conscientious investigator than myself might well plunge into such a 
maelstrom of matinées and evening performances as to lose sight entirely 
of the city and its permanent charms. But only an art-snob would do that. 
An ordinary art-enthusiast and visitor such as myself would fail to do 
justice to the work of art which is Edinburgh, if he merely raced 
from one performance to the next. There must be a reason why this 
annual festival of music and the theatre has been located in the ‘Athens 
of the North’. In Germany we suffer from an inflation of festivals. Every 
major town seems to think it necessary for the sake of its prestige and its 
finances to organize at least one festival week, so that we have almost 
forgotten that festivals can only flourish on suitable soil. So far as Germany 
is concerned, that is true in particular of cities and regions profoundly 
steeped in history, such as the former princely residences which have a 
long tradition of encouraging the arts. Now London has been a historical 
centre almost as long as Edinburgh, and notwithstanding the Great Fire 
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there are more ancient monuments to be found on the Thames than 
around Castle Rock. Nonetheless, the traveller encounters what is called 
tradition in a more powerful and concentrated form in Edinburgh. 
Communal pride apart, there must be good reasons why this great inter- 
national festival of the arts takes place in Edinburgh and not in Man- 
chester, Liverpool or London. And just because the Scottish capital 
provides such an admirable setting, its hills, its architecture and its 
surroundings are very much part of the annual celebration. In Bayreuth 
or even in Salzburg, the visitor might well spend his time between the 
theatre, the hotel and his favourite café. In Edinburgh this is inconceiv- 
able; the city itself dramatically provides the chorus and the scenery of 
the spectacle. 

So much for the spirit in which one approaches the Festival. The visitor 
from abroad, whose gaze falls upon the plaque of the Edinburgh police 
department labelled ‘Department for Aliens, Firearms and Dangerous 
Drugs’, is plunged back into an archaic age when foreigners were asso- 
ciated in the minds of patriotic Scotsmen with lethal arms and menacing 
poisons. Himself equipped with nothing more dangerous than aspirins, he 
falls into a thoughtful mood as he studies this inscription. He cannot 
complain of any lack of hospitality but he becomes aware that the word 
‘international’ has different connotations in different countries. 

Perhaps this subject is worth a few observations. British people who have 
some inkling of the prevailing mood on the Continent cannot be unaware 
of the sentiment of, shall I say, disappointment, with which Europe- 
minded Germans, and perhaps Frenchmen, contemplate Britain’s attitude 
towards European unity and the European idea. For all the pioneering 
work done by Mr Churchill and a few other Britons at Strasbourg, a visit 
to Britain shows that the public is at one with the Government in holding 
back from the idea of renouncing any degree of sovereignty. How strange 
that the bold conception of an Anglo-French union with common citizen- 
ship should have come to birth among a nation so deeply wedded to 
home-grown forms of thought. The German knows that the European idea 
is perhaps the only Western democratic concept which has a real chance 
to strike roots in his own country, especially among the younger genera- 
tion. When the Germans think of European unity they have in mind, 
naively perhaps, a sort of pyrotechnical burst of enthusiasm in which the 
nations unite, frontiers are torn down, passports are burnt, and everyone, 
although he still speaks his own language, thinks of himself as a European. 
If in this frame of mind one encounters a presumptive fellow-European 
who can only think in terms of co-operation between Governments, one’s 
enthusiasm is sharply diminished and one even begins to suspect that the 
Europeanism displayed by one’s interlocutor is not quite genuine. 
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These considerations may seem a little far-fetched, but the visitor to 
Edinburgh cannot help reflecting that for the Germans, and perhaps for 
the continental Europeans generally, ‘international’ is closely related to 
‘cosmopolitan’. An international festival in a German city is not just 
bringing together orchestras, singers, actors and artistic performances 
from all over Europe and America, and welcoming guests from all over 
the world. It is also an occasion for, as it were, putting off the old Adam 
and putting on the new. It is true that this attitude comes easily to 
Germans, who are traditionally inclined to admire anything that comes 
from abroad, so that the German form of internationalism is not always 
free of a certain servility. For my part I prefer the British attitude 
which does not express itself in a collective fashion, but displays a 
unique generosity in welcoming the individual. representatives of all 
nationalities, and tacitly recognizes them not only as equals but almost as 
friends. 

Does it imply a criticism of the Edinburgh Festival if the foreign visitor 
gives so much of his attention to these generalities? Perhaps. The musical 
programme, on the whole, reflected conservatism rather than innovation. 
One cannot help feeling that this detracts from the potential status of a 
Festival which describes itself as international. First-rate performances of 
classical music by international artists do not by themselves constitute an 
international musical festival. For that, something else is required, namely 
an attempt to bring before a forum of the nations musical works which are 
still subjected to fiery criticism in their respective homelands. The 
selections from the work of Jirak, Wordsworth, Vaughan Williams and 
Prokofiev, which were made available this time, were not quite adequate 
for this purpose. In the end it was Stravinsky who saved the day. There is 
no doubt that the level of musical performance was excellent. I do not recall 
a better production of Don Giovanni, and it was something to be able to 
hear Mozart’s opera in Italian, Schubert’s songs in German, and Offen- 
bach and Lecocq in French. But I am not sure that this deserves the 
description ‘international’. 

Thus one reaches the paradoxical conclusion that certain specialities in 
the programme turned out to hold the greatest attraction for the visitor. 
This is particularly true of The Thrie Estaites, which made a profound 
impression in the magnificent production we were shown. The German 
visitor promptly compared it with the mystery play of ‘Jedermann’, the 
favourite piece de resistance of all festivals in Salzburg and elsewhere. But 
there is no doubt that the comparison is decidedly in favour of Sir David 
Lindsay’s political satire of Jack Commonweal and his victorious entry 
into Scotland’s Assembly of Estates. The allegorical figures (notably 
presented by Duncan Macrae, who reminded me of Jean-Louis Barrault 
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in Les Enfants du Paradis) remain in the memory. And side by side with 
these professional actors, the students who produced Thomas Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedy enables us to catch a glimpse of that remarkable genius for 
the dramatic representation of the violent and the grotesque which seems 
to be a national inheritance. German acting is smoother and more realistic, 
but falls far below this level in sheer mimic forcefulness. 

In short, the foreigner felt himself most profoundly touched where he 
encountered some rugged peculiar of countryside, city or popular 
character. He found the happiest safeguards of internationalism where the 
national elements displayed itself in all its purity. Edinburgh’s cemeteries 
hold the graves of so many Scots, and so few foreigners, that one can well 
believe Aliens to have been as obnoxious to the genius loci as Firearms and 
Dangerous Drugs. Nonetheless, I did find a tomb which more than a 
hundred years ago testified to the internationalism of human amity. Right 
next to De Quincey’s grave at St Cuthbert’s, there lies the young American 
Rufus Woodward, of whom it is stated that he came to Europe to ‘perse- 
vere his studies and to restore his health’. And of this traveller, who died 
in Edinburgh at the age of twenty-six, his friends who buried him there 
testified that ‘they knew and loved him as the amiable stranger’. That, 
one might say, is genuine, amiable, internationalism. 

W. E. Siiskind 


APPEARANCES AND REALITIES 
OF ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Our American Correspondent 


British views on the question of Anglo-American relations are many, 
varied, and sometimes violent. Nearly all of them, however, have one 
aspect in common — the assumption that Anglo-American relations loom 
as large in the American political horizon as in the British. To readers of 
the British press, and to many British travellers in America, it appears 
that American interest in Britain is great, as indeed it should be. But in 
fact these appearances are out of proportion to realities. 

It is natural to assume that Americans do take a special interest in 
Britain. The two nations have much in common, including, as Bismarck 
lamented, the English language. In spite of the waves of immigration 
from all parts of Europe which inundated America during the eighty 
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years up to 1930, roughly half of the American people are of predo- 
minantly Anglo-Saxon descent. Moreover, this half prevails over- 
whelmingly in political life, and has contributed nearly all the Presidents 
of the United States. 

Unfortunately, most of these people do not think of Britain as their 
mother country — let alone feel towards it the intense emotional attach- 
ment which, to choose an extreme example, Irish-Americans feel for 
Ireland. British emigration to America has long ceased to be of significant 
proportions, and England is very remote to Americans of English extrac- 
tion. Most of them, indeed, consider themselves the authentic Americans, 
and feel a vague but comforting sense of superiority to those of their 
compatriots without the distinction of Anglo-Saxon names. It is, indeed, 
the sense of not quite belonging in America which has caused Americans 
of other than British descent to maintain a strong compensatory affection 
and interest for their homelands overseas. 

There is, of course, a significant minority of Anglophiles. They form 
local chapters of the English-Speaking Union and are foremost in 
offering hospitality to distinguished British visitors. They are far from 
being unimportant. In every community, they are likely to hold some, 
though not a majority, of the positions of prominence in public life. They 
have traditionally been well represented in particular areas of American 
life — in the State Department, for example, and in Wall Street, whose 
able lawyers and bankers move so easily into important Washington posts 
nowadays. 

The Anglophobes, while less influential, are a great deal noisier. By 
quoting the Chicago Tribune and the Hearst press, and occasionally a 
150 per cent. Irish-American politician, British newspapers give a 
misleading impression of the volume of American criticism of Britain. In 
total amount, criticism of Britain from these quarters hardly compares 
with the volume of abuse to which a single controversial domestic figure 
such as Mr Acheson has been subjected. Many Americans are puzzled by 
and resentful of the new burdens which international developments have 
imposed upon them, and the hunt for scapegoats is bound to continue. 
Britain is included in the list, but by no means heads it. 

Britain has reason, however, to be grateful both to her friends and her 
enemies in America. They are at least sufficient in number to prevent her 
from sinking to that position of insignificance long occupied by Canada in 
American public opinion. There is every apparent reason why Canada 
should be important to America, yet most Americans think of it only in 
terms of ‘the longest unfortified frontier in the world’. Canadian political 
developments and the trend of Canadian public opinion have next to no 
impact in America. Even the Canadian news stories regularly carried by 
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publications such as Time and Newsweek seem to be published rather as a 
matter of duty, and most of their readers appear to skip them. Canadians, 
in fact, are too like Americans to interest them. 

Fortunately, this dreadful fate does not immediately threaten Britain. 
Yet the trend is disturbing. American interest in Britain was, quite 
naturally, greatest when she stood out against Nazi Germany virtually 
alone. As a carryover from this glorious year, Mr Winston Churchill still 
has a greater influence upon Americans than all other British public 
figures put together. Most Americans still do not understand why he was 
rejected in 1945, and many continue to think of him as the actual leader 
of Britain, an impression which sometimes seems to be shared by Mr 
Churchill himself. 

Labour’s victories in 1945 and 1950 might have been expected to win 
Britain a large number of new friends in the now considerable American 
labour and progressive movement. The actual gains, however, have been 
disappointing. Both Mr Attlee and Mr Bevan have at various. times 
remarked that the achievements of British socialism should be and, indeed, 
have been an inspiration to progressive Americans. It would be truer to 
say that British Labour regime has been something its friends in America 
have had repeatedly and in the end somewhat wearily to defend. It is not 
only that the Government seems to stagger from one disaster to another, 
and by now seems to have exhausted the limited stock of ideas which it 
had in the beginning. It is also that, in the main, the contributions of the 
British Labour representatives to various official and unofficial inter- 
national organizations have been characterized more by sturdy common 
sense than by inspiration — and a diet of cold porridge sooner or later palls 
on the partaker. 

A highly-placed British civil servant put the situation in a few words. 
While John Maynard Keynes was alive, he said, ideas constantly bubbled 
up from the British side of the Anglo-American partnership, and the 
Americans were kept busy formulating their responses. Since his death, 
the traffic has been mainly the other way, and it has been British civil 
servants who have had to deal with a stream of new proposals, good or 
bad, coming from Washington. 

To a large extent, of course, the decline of American interest in Britain 
is simply a part of the decline of interest in Europe itself — for most 
Americans stubbornly persist in regarding Britain as a part of Europe, 
whatever Labour pamphleteers may say. Americans are disappointed in 
Europe. In their simple fashion, they had expected an imaginative 
response to the imaginative concept of the Marshall Plan. Mr Bevin, as 
his admirers never tired of reminding us, ‘grabbed it with both hands’. 
That so obvious a response should be considered a highwater mark of 
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British post-war foreign policy is the best measure of the doldrums in 
which it has been stranded. 

Had Britain moved imaginatively ahead to take a leading réle in 
uniting Europe, there would be no reason now to complain of an over- 
whelming American predominance in the Western world. When Briand 
proposed the idea a generation ago, the Foreign Office killed it with a 
minute which emphasized the fact that American policy had traditionally 
been against a United States of Europe. Yet, when American policy- 
makers reversed themselves and strongly favoured steps towards the 
economic and political unity of Europe, it seemed to be the British 
who were dragging their feet. British spokesmen gave a cool reception 
both to the Schuman Plan and to the proposal of a European Army, only 
to see both go ahead without British participation. 

The result was that the intense interest influential sections of the 
American public had taken in European developments has languished, 
for lack of the dramatic progress which would have maintained and 
increased it. It cannot be too often emphasized that the American public 
will respond magnificently to really bold proposals, but cannot be 
interested in gradualism. This, in fact, was one reason why the Marshall 
Plan went through Congress so readily, in spite of the fact that it was then 
dominated in both Senate and House of Representatives by President 
Truman’s Republican opponents. 

Meanwhile, the shift of public attention to Asia was well under way, 
even before the outbreak of the Korean War. The claims of Asia were 
first advanced by former isolationists, almost as a deliberate means of 
reducing the emphasis upon Europe. At first they had little success, and 
were generally dismissed as ‘Asialationists’. Yet, with the impetus given 
by the North Korean aggression, Asia has moved steadily into the fore- 
ground of American politics, while Europe — in spite of Eisenhower — has 
receded into the background. Indeed, even Eisenhower is more discussed 
as a Presidential prospect than in terms of the vital task he has undertaken 
in Europe. 

The result is that Europe in general, and Britain in particular, figure far 
less in American opinion than they should, in view of the fact that the 
future of the free world will be settled in Europe rather than in Asia. 
Questions such as German rearmament are hardly discussed. Few people 
know what the British position is on issues in dispute between Britain and 
America, and even fewer people care. 

What can be done to remedy this regrettable state of affairs? There is 
no use relying upon the dwindling fund of the sort of Anglo-American 
sentiment represented by such well-meaning organizations as the English- 
Speaking Union. In the terms that matter for the future, America must be 
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regarded essentially as a foreign country, which will interest itself in and 
value co-operation with Britain only to the degree that such co-operation 
can be shown to have practical, rather than sentimental, significance. 

The first essential is that British leaders should genuinely interest them- 
selves in international affairs. Some thoughtful Americans consider that 
isolationism, driven from its stronghold in the Middle West, has taken up 
new positions of strength in London, Neither Mr Bevin in his time, nor 
Mr Morrison to-day, have given the impression that they are seriously 
interested in Europe. Without perhaps intending it, Mr Aneurin Bevan 
and his friends have also given the impression of being ‘little Englanders’. 

It is folly to ascribe this to something as immovable and unchangeable 
as ‘national character’. The State Department has also had to deal with 
a people who in the past have been profoundly uninterested in outside 
affairs. It has developed an extensive programme of what, in Washington 
jargon, is called ‘public information and liaison’. Information upon 
various questions of international affairs is constantly flowing out from the 
State Department, in popular pamphlets as well as in ‘white papers’. 
Leaders of the business, trade union, and farmers’ organizations have been 
associated, through advisory committees, with every major initiative of 
American foreign policy. Representatives of a wide variety of voluntary 
organizations are invited to the State Department several times a year, to 
hear expositions of current American policy by the officials who are 
responsible for formulating it. These officials answer questions — not as 
fully as many of their audience would like, but nevertheless with a fair 
degree of candour. 

In contrast, the Foreign Office appears to believe that the less the public 
knows about international affairs the better. There was something to be 
said for this idea in the past, and it retains its attractions in view of the 
effect which American public opinion sometimes has upon Washington 
policy. But, in the present world context, it has become obsolete. The 
survival of the free world requires the energy and devotion, not only of 
professional diplomats and military men, but of whole nations, including 
people in every walk of life. Gloomy resignation, a not unfair description 
of the popular mood in Britain nowadays, is not enough. There must be 
wide popular participation in the discussion and formulation of foreign 
policy, because people will not make sacrifices and bear burdens imposed 
upon them by decisions in which they feel they have had no voice. 

Secondly, Britain must more and more take the initiative in providing 
the sort of fresh thinking which the Atlantic community seriously needs. 
However straitened the economic circumstances of Britain may be, her 
intellectual life is in important respects less tramelled than that of America 
has now become under the stress of the cold war. In spite of its parlous 
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internal situation, France has continued to play a prominent role on the 
international stage because of the fertility in new ideas of some of its 
government officials. Monnet, Schuman, and Pfimlin are names which 
have become associated with significant new proposals; no British officials 
have achieved a similar distinction. It is pathetic that the idea which 
aroused most enthusiasm at last year’s Labour Party conference, and 
which figures most prominently in Bevanite manifestoes, should be 
President Truman’s ‘Point Four’ proposal warmed-over and several years 
late. 

Most important of all, British statesmen are in a better position than 
American to think through the most important problem of the coming 
years — when, and on what terms, negotiations with the Soviet Union can 
be resumed, American policy is directed theoretically at the building up 
of ‘positions of strength’ which will make such negotiations possible. Yet, 
because of the impact upon the Administration which criticism of its 
alleged ‘appeasement’ of Communism has made, American officials can 
do little thinking, and even less talking, about this important question. 
Here is a field in which many Americans would welcome a British lead — 
a lead by which, incidentally, Britain could recover much of the influence 
in America and Europe which has been slipping away from her. 

Close co-operation between Britain and America, as former Ambassador 
Lewis Douglas has reminded his compatriots in a recent and important 


speech, is essential to the survival of freedom. That co-operation, however, 
must be a two-way affair. The most common current British criticism of 
Anglo-American relations is that the United States is doing too much. 
If the scales are now out of balance, however, the real reason may be that 
Britain is putting in too little thought and effort on her side. 


THE BERLIN YOUTH FESTIVAL 
John Clews 


The author is a vice-president of the National Union of Students 


On August 19th Eastern Berlin saw the Third World Festival of Youth 
and Students for Peace come to an end in a galaxy of fireworks. For a 
fortnight a total of two million young Germans — in four waves of half-a- 
million each — and twenty-six thousand foreigners had marched, danced, 
jumped, swum, chanted slogans, shaken hands, signed autographs and 
ate their way through hundreds of tons of Wurst and rye-bread, all in the 
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magic name of Freundschaft, endlessly shouted out in the languages of the 
104 countries claimed to have been represented. Unlike the previous 
Festivals of 1947 in Prague and 1949 in Budapest, which received little 
or no coverage in the Western press, Berlin was widely reported and 
commented on at the time. However, many of its important features were 
not appreciated and these are the main subjects of this article. 

The organisers presented the Festival to the potential participants and 
to the outside world in two main ways. In this country and other parts of 
the Western world it was presented — in the words of the British Festival 
Preparatory Committee — as 

an opportunity for ... young people from different countries to get better 

acquainted with one another, to learn more of one another’s views and to 

build a closer sense of friendship and co-operation, 

in this way helping to preserve peace. In more orthodox Communist 
circles the aim of the Festival was also to preserve peace, but in the 
manner prescribed by the ‘World Peace Council’ and with the constant 
emphasis on the ‘leading role of the Soviet Union in the fight for peace’ 
against the ‘machinations of the Anglo-American warmongers’. It is 
important to remember that, as in the past, the Festival was sponsored by 
the World Federation of Democratic Youth (W F D Y) and the Inter- 
national Union of Students (I U S), for long recognized as the youth and 
student sections, respectively, of the Cominform. The local preparations 
were all carried out by the official East German Freie Deutsche Jugend 
(F DJ), while at the very beginning the East German Government 
entrusted its Department for Youth and Sport with the task of ‘setting up 
a commission under its control, which will ensure that the materials and 
financial aid necessary for the success of the World Festival are made 
available in good time’. This decision was taken on December 7th, 1950 
shortly after the Council of the W F D Y formally accepted the ‘invita- 
tion’ of the F DJ to hold the third Festival - which had for long been 
scheduled for 1951 — in Berlin. The emphasis throughout the whole period 
was on Berlin as a whole and any suggestion that it was being confined to 
the Soviet sector was indignantly denied. 

Compared with the previous Festivals, Berlin was immense, catering 
at any one time for ten times the numbers present at Budapest. When it 
is remembered that in 1949 the Hungarian government alone spent 
£300,000, the financial costs to Eastern Germany, already impoverished 
by the unbalanced state of its divided economy, can be imagined. Numbers 
of new stadia and other constructions were built within a few months, 
schools were taken over, tented cities sprang up and much private accomo- 
dation was ‘offered’ to cope with the influx of the young people. Virtually 
all the theatres and cinemas were taken over for the endless shows, and 
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elaborate technical facilities were provided, including 2 specially pre- 
pared ‘Sprachfihrer’ in English, Russian, French, Spanish and German. 
The contents page of this phrase-book listed the main subject headings 
as ‘peace slogans’, ‘youth organizations,’ ‘accommodation,’ ‘in the street’, 
‘peace demonstration,’ ‘demonstration,’ etc. The first phrase listed was 
‘Peace will conquer war!’ while the first youth organization was the 
Komsomol - ‘the vanguard of Soviet youth (which) leads world youth 
in the struggle for peace’. It is not surprising to find the sketch illustrating 
the essential everyday objects of ‘accommodation’ including a picture of 
the youth leader, J.V.Stalin. All the phrases relating to accommodation 
problems were listed, including those essential to the new ‘People’s Demo- 
cracy’ such as ‘Shall we not start a wall newspaper?’ and ‘Please tell us 
how you are conducting the struggle for peace.’ 

The IUS held its World University Summer Games* concurrently 
and other sporting events were held, together with musical and other 
cultural competitions devoted to the theme of ‘peace’. In the poetry 
competition the ‘Prize of Honour’ was awarded to a Greek poet, Kostas 
Vannopoules, shot by the ‘Greek Monarch-Fascists’ on May 5, 1946. 
This was for his poem “The Last Song’, written apparently the night 
before his execution and which had ‘high artistic quality and rich con- 
tent’. The jury ‘placed this poem and the poet-martyr as an example 
before millions of young people all over the world’. Among the consola- 
tion prizes was one to a twenty-one year old Cambridge student for her 
poem entitled “Youth, Do fight for Peace’. An unheralded contest resulted 
in a further spate of prizes for the various delegations: the prize of Peace 
and Democracy to the youth of the Soviet Union, that of Work to the 
East German youth, that of Friendship to the Korean youth, Unity to the 
Chinese youth, the prizes of Wilhelm Pieck and Otto Grotewohl to Poland 
and Czechoslovakia respectively, while ‘other awards’ — unspecified — 
were given to some ten other runners-up, including England and Iran. 
In fact, a good prize seemed to have been had by all. 

Naturally, all these events had the ‘correct ideological content’, but 
the ‘cultural’ aspects of the Festival were of little real importance: it was 
a demonstration of political solidarity of the Soviet bloc aimed at the 
youth of the world, with variations on the central theme to suit local 
conditions. 


* When the I U S applied to the International Amateur Athletic Federation 
for official recognition of the Games this was provisionally granted providing the 
title was changed from ‘World’ to ‘International’. This was never done, which 
meant that a recognised Western amateur sportsman participating would lose his 
amateur status, one explanation for the absence of any representative Western 
teams. 
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The main emphasis was on the Soviet Union in general and Stalin in 
particular. These were represented on the spot by the magnificent 
Komsomol (Soviet Young Communist) delegation composed of several 
hundred sportsmen and women and participants in the various other 
contests. In this delegation, as in most of the others from the Communist 
countries, the individual members did not go as spectators only, as did 
those from the West, they all had a definite part to play in the various 
sports or cultural events. The Komsomol had pride of place in all the 
events, their centre-piece being a huge picture of Stalin. One of the set- 
pieces at a physical culture display was the precise and accurate presenta- 
tion of a side-face of the ‘Great Teacher’ formed by some hundreds of 
athletes in singlets of many colours. Throughout the Festival everything 
possible was done to glorify a sanctified Stalin and his Soviet heaven — for 
there is only one Lenin, and Stalin is his prophet. Although public appear- 
ances were made by groups from the Soviet delegation and greeted always 
with rapture by their admirers, it was rarely possible for other participants 
to make private casual contacts with individual Russians. The whole 
impression given was that the Soviet delegates were a race apart from 
more common. mortals, that they were a race of super-men since, in the 
words of a Komsomol handbook ‘there is no other people as great as ours 
and no other country as great as ours’. All the main sporting and cultural 
contests for which they entered the Soviets won. The shows they put on 
were, as always, magnificent. The Soviet section of the youth exhibition 
was by far the finest. The splendid nature of all the contributions from 
the Communist countries contrasted strongly with the miserable shows 
_ from the West. What a poor impression of the West these Communist youth 
get and what opportunities in this direction have been missed in the past. 
In the Soviet Union itself the Festival was given great publicity and the 
youth daily Komsomol skaya Pravda gave it front-page prominence for the 
whole of its duration, a most unusual treatment for foreign news in a 
Soviet paper. The reportage was unexceptional in content, but high- 
lighted the presence of ‘progressive’ Westerners. 

The prominence given the Festival in Eastern Europe as a whole was 
even greater and delegations of two or three thousands each went from 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. Of great significance were the preparations 
for the festival, which took two main forms. The selection of the delegates 
was made with great pomp and circumstance. Mass meetings, eliminating 
competitions for the sports and cultural events were held everywhere 
and followed closely in the youth press, such as Sztandar Mlodych in 
Poland, Miladéd Fronta in Czechoslovakia and Scanteia Titinerului in 
Roumania. Szabad If jusdg, the Hungarian youth paper normally appear- 
ing weekly, became a daily during the Festival. These papers had special 
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correspondents in Berlin who daily telephoned back long and well- 
illustrated reports. All the East European radio services devoted much 
time to Berlin, not only on their home transmissions, but also on their 
foreign programmes, re-transmitting news and recordings straight from 
Berlin. A vivid picture of the great importance of the Festival throughout 
the whole world was built up in the minds of those who stayed at home. 
In Poland it was called the ‘World Festival of Young Fighters for Peace’ 
and a campaign was run through the youth movements and the schools 
whereby the children as well as the older youth sent postcards and other 
messages on the Festival and ‘fight for peace’ themes to addresses in West- 
ern countries. Linking the Festival with the national economies of the 
Cominform countries there was a gradual build-up throughout the year 
to a climax in August, with the essential aid of leading young stakhano- 
vites such as the Czech machinist Vaclav Svoboda, so that the ‘Labour 
emulation’ and ‘work pledge’ drives continued within the Festival con- 
text. The stress is on ‘continued’ rather than on ‘began’, since they were 
really continuations of previous campaigns associated with such themes 
as the Five Power Peace Pact ‘plebiscites’, May Day and other events 
considered of sufficient importance. Almost before these had had time to 
wane the Festival theme was introduced. Thus it was reported that, in 
Bucharest, in July the young workers of the August 23rd Works assembled 
at an ‘enthusiastic meeting, addressed a challenge to a competition (with 
other workers) to raise production and labour productivity, for an ever- 
wider application of the advanced Soviet methods of work and for 
achieving economies’. In this last connection much publicity has been 
given in youth circles to the desirable example of Lydia Korabielnikova, 
whose methods of saving waste leather at the ‘Paris Commune’ shoe 
factory in Moscow have led to her making extensive demonstration tours 
in the Cominform countries, with the setting up of corresponding move- 
ments, such as the Korabielnikowiec movement in Poland, which have 
been urged to work for still greater economies of operation. As a result of 
this Bucharest ‘challenge’ various Roumanian shock-brigades reported 
cuts in the proportions of rejects and savings in materials used; a drill 
team in the Ploesti oil-fields claimed to have exceeded its target by 
179°16 per cent. (calculated to two decimal places only). Members of the 
Union of Czechoslovakia Youth (C S M) at Viékovice pledged themselves 
to dig a silage trench and to build a fertilizer store. The Union of Polish 
Youth (Z M P) has been particularly concerned with work on the huge 
new iron and steel works at Nowa Huta, near Cracow, and here, among 
other pledges, the electrician brigade under a Comrade Stanowski pledged 
themselves to a fulfilment of their norm by 250 per cent. for the opening 
of the Festival. The young workers at the Mavag locomotive works in 
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Budapest said they would build the locomotive to haul the Hungarian 
delegation, as a contribution above their quota. In the same way the 
tender and the coaches of the train were to be built during ‘voluntary 
working hours’ at the Jené Landler and the Dunakeszi vehicle repair 
shops. Indeed, to quote a Hungarian commentary, ‘there is no end to 
the work pledges.’ Even before the Festival began it was said at Nowa 
Huta that the youth there ‘will not rest upon the laurels of achievements 
already accomplished, but will exert even more energy following the 
example of the outstanding Soviet youth, to struggle with intensified 
work for the maintenance of peace, for the building of socialism in Poland.’ 
This was typical of the official attitude in all the countries, being linked 
with the ‘peace plebiscites’, for ‘by raising our production, by the 
growth of labour productivity, by a bigger production output, our youth 
best fights for peace’. 

The collections for the ‘International Solidarity Fund’ were yet other 
aspects of the Campaign, the ‘Fund’ being to provide the financial means 
for colonial youth - mainly students - to attend (here using the term 
‘colonial’ in the wide Communist sense). These collections were on a 
large scale; in Poland, for instance, £40,000 were raised. The ‘Funds’ 
have two purposes: to bring colonials and others from the under-developed 
non-Communist countries for short visits to Festivals and Youth Con- 
gresses ; also to provide longer-term scholarships for them at East European 
universities. At Berlin the ‘colonial’ youth were probably the most 
important single group and they were more numerous than before, four 
hundred travelling from Britain alone. In all ways they received special 
attentions, not only in ‘Solidarity Fund’ assistance in getting to Berlin, 
but also during their stay. Whereas in so many Western cities they feel 
outcasts because of their colour, at such rallies as Berlin the Communist 
youth organizations go out of their way to cultivate them. The West has 
much to learn from the success that Berlin achieved with this approach. 
Of particular significance in the colonial campaign was the presence of 
the Chinese and Korean delegations, hailed as the most active fighters 
against ‘American Wall-Street Imperialism’ in Asia. 

The bitterness following the end of the war made the Germans, whether 
from East or West, outcasts in Eastern Europe, especially in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. In 1946 it was not wise to speak German in Prague. In 
1948 the F DJ sent observers to the W F D Y’s Warsaw Conference of 
Working Youth. In 1949 some 300 uniformed F DJ delegates took a 
place of honour at the Budapest Festival. In 1951, the ‘peace-loving 
Germany’, as personified in the ‘German Democratic Republic’, is in the 
front ranks in the fight for a Cominform peace. German youth is, obviously 
a particular target of the Festival, since the choice of Berlin — the most 
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ruined city in Europe, with all its logistic difficulties - was no accident. If 
the official German figures are correct, then 80 per cent. of the F DJ 
members went to the Festival. Until the Bonn authorities banned parti- 
cipation, it was reported that 100,000 West Germans were going; as it 
was, several thousand succeeded in evading the border patrols and slipped 
across, to be greeted as heroes. (It is interesting to note in passing, that 
the racing motorist, Manfred von Brauschitz, was lauded as the chairman 
of the West German Festival Committee until it was banned by Bonn. 
Since then he has virtually not been mentioned.) 

The peak of the Festival was the ‘Day of the Young German Fighters 
for Peace’, as it was billed at the time. However, both before and after 
the event no doubt was left in people’s minds that it was really an attack 
on Western policy in Germany, especially the remilitarization proposals, 
coupled with demands for a German peace treaty this year, tacked on 
almost as an afterthought. The favourite slogan was ‘Ami, go home’ and 
the ‘progressive’ Americans present linked it up with their own much- 
publicised ‘Ami, come home’ (‘Ami’ referring directly to the American 
occupation troops and, by inference, to those of Britain and France.) In 
support of this attack on Western occupation policy there was a smaller 
campaign against the use of Heligoland as a bombing target, with the 
heroes of the moment in Kurt Mutz, an F D J member from Hamburg, 
and various others who ‘occupied’ the island some months ago. ‘Heligo- 
land Will Never Become a Base of the Imperialists’ was the headline of a 
five-column interview with them in Sztandar Mlodych. This illustrates the 
drive for a ‘new’ friendship between Poland and Czechoslovakia on the 
one hand and East Germany on the other; the drive further extending to 
the Communist supporters in West Germany so that in Poland emphasis 
was placed on the affirmed support for the Oder-Neisse Line given by 
the West German Communist leader, Max Reimann, at the festival. 

In the campaign for the full recognition of the ‘new’ Germany, the 
youth organizations play a major part, as was instanced by the endless 
overt demonstrations of ‘solidarity’ and Freundschaft which took place 
between the F D J groups on the one hand and their ex-enemies on the 
other. Symbolic of this German ‘renaissance’ was the signature campaign 
at the Festival for a message of greetings to the ‘great Leader of the world 
peace camp’, through which ‘millions of Germans have shown their love 
for you, dear Joseph Vissarionovitch Stalin, and thus for the great Socialist 
Soviet Union’. To be more exact, it seems that there were 4,145,839 
signatures of German ‘young peace-fighters’, a rather high proportion 
of youth in a largely ageing population of seventeen millions. 

Those present from the Western countries were greeted as the repre- 
sentatives of the ‘honest peace-loving youth’ of the capitalist world. 
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Particular honour was accorded to Raymonde Dien, a French girl who 
was given a term of imprisonment by the French authorities for lying 
down in front of a train carrying American-supplied arms to Vietnam. 
Since her release she has been making a grand tour of the Communist 
countries as a ‘heroine of the French people’, a representative of ‘pro- 
gressive’ womanhood ‘actively struggling for peace’. Lower down the 
scale came three young Danes who had also blocked a munitions train at 
Aarhus. The pictures of their deeds showed the chains by which they 
fastened themselves to the track as being long enough for them to roll out 
of harm’s way in the unlikely event of the train not stopping. A greater 
‘hero’ than these three was Henri Martin, a petty officer in the French 
Navy, recently given five years’ imprisonment for trying to incite his 
fellow-sailors to refuse to sail for Vietnam. To the East Europeans these 
were depicted as ‘true representatives’ of their own people, to their 
fellow-Westerners as the approved models of virtue and morality. 

A new class of hero was conveniently provided in the ‘Innsbruck 
Martyr’, of whom stirring tales were told of ‘bravery’ in the face of 
‘Yankee stormtroopers’. The events at Saalfelden were not pleasant and 
the stories are conflicting on many points. Though an excessive show of 
force may have been made by those in authority on the spot, there is no 
doubt that the whole affair has been and is being exploited for political 
ends: there seems to have been definite provocation on the part of those 
most loudly proclaiming their ‘martyrdom’, even on the strength of their 
own testimony. Linked with them in the Festival propaganda were the 
F DJ members injured in the fracas which developed out of their mass 
invasion over a section of the Western sector of Berlin one evening: 
special ‘peace’ badges were awarded to those taking part, together with 
visits of solidarity to those in hospital. Both the American troops and the 
West German police involved in all these incidents were depicted every- 
where as successors to the SS and Gestapo. All these incidents were 
convenient — and apt — red herrings. 

What must not be under-rated is that the Festival undoubtedly made 
a great impression on all attending. A few were repelled by it, but the 
vast majority were fascinated and emotionally stimulated. The attitude 
of the Western powers to it - and especially the difficulties they put in 
the way of those travelling to Berlin — only helped to strengthen the anti- 
West campaign of the Cominform, besides giving rise to misgivings in the 
minds of many who would normally be sympathetic to the Western view- 
point. 

The next Communist move against the West is to be an intensification 
of the ‘peace’ campaign, while the stress laid on the activities of people 
such as Raymonde Dien and Henri Martin suggest that sabotage and 
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mutiny may not be out of place. The next mass event is to be a ‘Con- 
ference on the Needs of Youth’ to be organized by the WF DY - pro- 
bably aided ‘fraternally’ by the I U S - at an unspecified date and place 
next year. 

The delegates have now returned from the Festival, most of them eager 
to preach what they have learnt of the gospel according to Joseph of 
Gori, ready to battle with the Devil personified in Truman, Attlee and 
Adenauer, full of the magic term ‘anti-militarism’, which to many 
of them is synonymous with Christian pacifism. It is not to be expected 
that they would have read the Great Soviet Encyclopedia, which defines 
‘anti-militarism’ as 

A mass movement against militarism and imperalist wars, closely con- 

nected with the fight against capitalism. It differs fundamentally from 

bourgeois pacifism, which tries to make people believe that a lasting peace 
can be obtained within the capitalist system ... the fight for peace is 
directly connected with the victory of the proletarian revolution on the 
whole earth ... for the first time in the history of humanity there has 


been formed a united peace-movement. ... This peace front rests on the 
Stalinist foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 


ITALY’S ‘RED’ ZONE 
Elizabeth Wiskemann 


In the perennial crisis of Italy the clash between rich and poor is com- 
plicated as nowhere else by the clash between clerical and lay. All four 
currents seem to cross in that whirlpool of political passion, Emilia. This 
region takes its name from the via Emilia, and comprises the former 
duchies of Parma and Piacenza with that of Modena, and above all the 
city and district of Bologna together with a north-east corner, the Romagna 
and the valley — or rather the south bank — of the Po. The notorious 
Romagna is rather a state of mind than a clearly defined area, since 
history has constantly changed its boundaries. Attractive and vivacious, if 
less gifted than the Tuscans, the Romagnuoli have ever been proverbial 
for their turbulence,* and in this the neighbouring Bolognesi have 
shared. 

The Romagna and Bologna, whose great University was already 


* Dante answered Guido da Montefeltre’s question with 
‘Romagna tua non é, e non fu mai 
sanza guerra ne’ cor de’ suoi tiranni; . . .’ Inferno, Canto XXVII. 
14 













































famous, were nominally subjected to the Pope’s political authority in 
1278; it was not, however, until the pontificate of the fiery Julius II at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century that this subjection was sensibly felt. 
After the French Revolution and Napoleon the Congress of Vienna 
hesitated, then decreed that together with the Marches, Umbria and the 
Patrimony of St Peter, the Romagna with Bologna should be reincorpora- 
ted into the Papal States in 1815. This opened a period of sharp reaction 
by the ecclesiastical authorities and the Orders against the revolutionary 
era; the reaction was corrupt and cruel, priestly rule at its worst. 

From that time until 1860 Emilia-Romagna was in a state of seething 
agitation against the rule of the Pope; after the failure of the constitutional 
movement in Naples in 1821 the Carbonari and other secret insurrec- 
tional societies moved their headquarters from Southern Italy to the 
Papal States and developed their international communications especially 
with France. It thus came about that Napoleon’s two nephews, at that 
time revolutionary symbols, took part in the rising early in 1831 when 
Bologna for a short time threw off the power of the Pope. This was the 
moment of the election of Gregory XVI, one of the most obscurantist of 
modern pontiffs. Austrian troops marched in to suppress the Romagnuol 
rebels, and were followed by the French who occupied Ancona until in 
1838 both foreign armies withdrew. Five years later Bologna rose again, 
and again — of course — in 1848. The authority of Pius IX was soon 
restored, and tension in the ’fifties was as great as ever, reaching a climax 
in 1859-60. With the plebiscite of 1860 the Emilians were faced with the 
unwelcome choice between the rule of the priests, whom they knew and 
detested, and that of a distant prince, the Piedmontese King of Sardinia. 
Only the upper and the middle classes could vote and at that time they 
unquestionably preferred the King to the Pope. But even so there was a 
certain malaise; Mazzini and Garibaldi were Republican, and the heart 
of the Romagna beat with theirs against traditional rulers. 

Thereafter, in the following decades, although priestly rule had been 
supplanted, people used to say it was rash to mention either Pope or King 
in the Romagna, which, together with the Marches, became the centre of 
Republican activities. Ancona has remained a Mazzinian stronghold 
ever since; even to-day, five years after the expulsion of the House of 
Savoy, the old Republican party is well supported there though no-one 
knows very well what its political aims can now be. Soon the gospel of 
Bakunin vied with that of Mazzini, and many left-wing extremists of 
Romagna, in good faith and bad, proclaimed themselves anarchists. 

Around the year 1890 the doctrines of Karl Marx began to affect Italy 


profoundly; the Marxist Socialist party was founded in 1896 and took its | 


place at the head of the anti-clericalism of that day. Only after this was 
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Northern Italy industrialized on a grand scale with the foundation of the 
heavy industries of Milan and of Agnelli’s motor industry, the F I A T, in 
Turin. Developments in Emilia with Romagna differed from this general 
pattern. To this day little large-scale industry has arisen there, but in 
general rural industries dependent upon agriculture,* while of all the 
towns none is bigger than Bologna with its present-day 300,000 inhabit- 
ants. As for Marxism in its purity, at that time it was too grim for the 
Romagna, where the extreme and more exciting syndicalism of Sorel 
gained far greater popularity. But yet with the Romagnuol’s fiery and 
impatient indignation against potential oppressors of all kinds he has 
positive and practical qualities. By the early years of this century the co- 
operative movement in all its manifestations had made great progress in 
Italy and nowhere did it function more effectively than in Emilia- 
Romagna, where these self-styled anarchists showed a solidarity unusual 
in their compatriots. 

Between 1900 and the outbreak of the Libyan War in 1911, the official 
Socialist party led by Filippo Turati accepted the advances made to it 
by Giolitti, the man who was usually Prime Minister at this time, and it 
gained what it could for the working-class by compromise, that is, by 
what was then called a reformist policy. This naturally facilitated the work 
of the trade unions and co-operatives. And yet, typically, at the Socialist 
Congress at Reggio in Emilia in 1912, the Romagnuol Mussolini led 
a syndicalist revolt against the official Party’s reformism. On the eve of 
the first World War, all Italy was flaring up against Giolitti and his 
partners in compromise; in Emilia the extremist Socialists, encouraged 
by recent electoral successes, began to interfere with and usurp the 
authority of the regular administration. 

The national crisis was greatly accentuated by the first world war. The 
Socialist extremists, who now called themselves Maximalists, were 
strengthened by two things — by the disasters which the war had brought, 
and by the Bolshevik revolution in Russia. They could cry aloud that they 
had always opposed intervention in the war, and they could point to the 
Communist example. Thus when elections were held towards the end of 
1919 the Socialists in their new extremist guise were returned as the 
strongest single party to Parliament; but they had their most astonishing 
success, shortly after this, when municipal elections were held and they 
won some 2,800 Italian communes (well over a third of the total), and, 
of course, 223 out of 280 in Emilia, The Po Valley agricultural labourers, 
who were always in distress for lack of work, were eager Socialists. 


* Small factories for tomato-tinning are typical. The only big machine-factory, 
Le Reggiane in Reggio, founded at about the same time as the F I A T, was closed 
down in May 1951 as ne longer viable. 
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The Italian Socialist Party was now destroyed by its own maximalism — 
doubly. For at a party congress at Bologna just before the general election 
it had been decided to work for the rapid overthrow of bourgeois institu- 
tions as the instrument of bourgeois domination, in other words the 
destruction of the very institutions which the party itself was now in a 
position to dominate. This decision spelt political paralysis and stupid 
recourse to the strike weapon at the moment when the Socialists’ successes 
had stung their enemies into the use of that violence which the Socialists 
preached — they rarely practised it except when they answered lock-outs 
with the occupation of factories. Their most obvious adversary was the 
renegade Socialist, Mussolini, now leader of the fasci in Milan where 
he had acquired an urban, industrial approach to Italian politics. But 
Emilian Socialism — which was rural — provoked Emilian Fascism.* It 
was in Bologna that the young avvocato, Dino Grandi, organized squads 
of Fascist thugs to ally with the enemies of Fascism on the land. When 
Mussolini decided to call off violence and come to temporary terms 
with the Socialists in the summer of 1921, it was Grandi who led a success- 
ful Fascist revolt against Mussolini and the abandonment of agrarian 


terrorism. 


Some of the Chambers of Labour, as at Bologna, Reggio Emilia, Ravenna, 
exercised complete control over the economic life of their province. They 
had organized the labourers, the smallholders and the tenant-farmers; 
they fixed the price of the goods which they distributed throughout many 
communes by means of their network of co-operatives. Landowners, shop- 
keepers, contractors and middlemen of all kinds foufid their positions 
being daily sapped by the co-operative and municipal socialist movement. 
This was why . . . fascist violence was chiefly directed against the institu- 
tions set up by reformist socialism.f 


In fact Grandi’s agrarian terrorism, nourished by this situation, was 
successful in breaking the solid achievements, and with them the only real 
strength, of Socialism; it was thus a decisive factor in the establishment of a 
Fascist régime based, not so much upon the syndicalism after which 
Mussolini always hankered, but upon the owners of all kinds of property. 

Yet if its solid achievements were destroyed, when, after a generation, 
Fascism was swept away, the influence of Marxist Socialism in Emilia 
and Tuscany, and the rest of Northern Italy, was revealed as undimin- 
ished. Instead of reformists and maximalists there were now Socialists 
and Communists in a rather different relationship. When municipal 
elections were held in 1946, together they swept the communes of the 
North; in the same year they succeeded in voting out the Monarchy. 


* The same applied to Tuscan-Socialism and Fascism. 
+ A. Rossi — The Rise of Italian Fascism 1918-22. Methuen, 1938, p. 95- 
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Freed from dynasty and dictatorship, and determined that this time 
working-class solidarity should win, the resurrected Partito Socialista 
Italiano (P S 1) found itself again half paralysed by tactical divergences; 
flanked by the Communists, the Socialists also found themselves face to 
face with a new mass party controlled by the Vatican. 

It had been at a congress at Livorno in 1921 that a few maximalist 
Socialists led by an impressive character, Antonio Gramsci, broke away 
to found the Italian Communist Party. Although Gramsci was later 
arrested and died in prison, his followers preserved a framework of 
organization all through the years of Fascism. In Emilia young men like 
Valdo Magnani at Reggio, nurtured in the old Socialist Party tradition, 
joined the clandestine Communists in 1936.* During the war Russia’s 
self-defence romantically stirred the imagination particularly of Italians 
with a sense of guilt for the lack of that social change which, they felt, 
should have given content to the political unity of Italy. In the spring of 
1943 the Turin Communists organized the first serious strike against Axis 
rule. With Mussolini’s fall they — not alone, but pre-eminently — led the 
magnificent movement of resistance to Hitler’s forces in Italy. They led it 
in terms of national freedom and social justice without Marxist slogans, in 
simple terms of solidarity which the working-people understood; for a 
short time the Resistenza created a real national unity. Thus when the war 
was over and the country liberated, the Communist nimbus glowed 
brightly, and the fiery enthusiasm of Emilia and Tuscany paid homage to 
what they supposed Communism to be; here the Communists gained 
more votes than the Socialists. 

For, although their resistance record was mediocre, the Socialists were 
still more widely supported in most of Italy, and their Romagnuol leader, 
Pietro Nenni, was popular with the whole working-class (which distin- 
guished very little between Socialists and Communists). Further, in their 
determination not to repeat the errors of the past, the Communists, who 
had blindly attacked the Socialists between Livorno and the Fascist 


y . ° . 
march on Rome, were. now eager to preserve a Socialist-Communist 


alliance and to make good use of it. After the municipal elections of 1946, 
Socialist, but mostly Communist, mayors were established in an astonish- 
ing number of cities, a reformist Socialist in Milan, but Communists in 
Turin, Genoa and Venice, as well as in all the major towns of Emilia and 
Tuscany. The old schizophrenia induced by contempt for the administra- 


* At first Magnani had tried to work against Fascism by joining the Azione 
Cattolica. For his own account of this period see an article in the first number of 
his review, Risorgimento Socialista, June 1951. 

T Except, of course, in the famous commune of Molinella, an old co-operative 
centre which re-elected a Socialist mayor in 1951. 
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tive positions which the left owed to democratic victory was reduced by 
the decision to use those positions fruitfully. In actual practice, in 1920 as 
in 1910, notwithstanding all maximalist theory, the Socialist mayors had 
‘devoted their best efforts to public works and co-operative enterprises 
and to everyday, sometimes excellent, administration’.* In the years 
between 1946 and 1951 it was very much the same, and in spite of the 
hardness and — soon — the bitterness of the times, on the whole good work 
was done. Of course in a country still so centralized as Italy the action of 
the communes was restricted, and of course, the new municipal authorities 
were on their best behaviour — it was important not to frighten the middle 
class. But in general the Communist mayors were nothing more excessive 
than younger or more temperamental Socialists; most of them, too, were 
western in orientation, having, like Dozza of Bologna (to take one 
example), spent their exile during Fascism in France. In so far as Moscow 
and the Moscow-trained leaders were concerned, moderation and honest 
administration in their name suited them well for the time. 

Not only did a quite disproportionate number of Communists become 
mayors in the communes with a Socialist-Communist majority in 1946. 
It was also found that the revived C GI L, or Italian T U C, elected the 
Communist, Di Vittorio, to be its Secretary-General, and that on the 
factory councils (Consigli di Gestione) which were set up in certain indus- 
tries, Communists were by far the most energetic members. In the smaller 
towns and in the villages and the countryside the Communists regrouped 
the peasants in the old Federterra peasant union, and gained control of 
many co-operatives. The old Socialist network of Emilian co-operatives 
was revived and organized by the Communist Party, to which both the 
mezzadri of Tuscany and the day-labourers of the Po valley now looked 
as the true champion of the working-people. 

While Nenni appeared to watch these developments with complacency 
and even with satisfaction, the heirs of reformism grew increasingly 
restive; they knew, after all, that Communism with Stalin’s Empire at its 


back was something much more formidable than maximalism had ever / 


been. At the beginning of 1947, led by Saragat, they split away from the 
historic PSI. Nothing could have suited the Communists better, for 
Nenni was left as their greatly weakened partner, while the ‘masses’ 
could be told — and indeed believed — that the Communists alone were 
their unassailable friends. From that day to this Saragat has never 
succeeded in gaining mass support. Indeed there are those who hold that 
certain Communists did all they could to induce Saragat to break away. 
In spite of the stupendous success of these Communist manceuvres — oF 
was it only the usual Socialist incompetence? - Communism since 1947 


* Rossi, op. cit., p. 54. 
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has inevitably declined in strength in Italy, as it has done so in the rest of 
Western Europe. It has gradually retreated from the giant factories of 
Milan and Turin to concentrate its forces in the smaller concerns and the 
co-operatives of Tuscany, and above all, of ‘red’ Emilia. Milan, a town on 
quite a different scale from the rest of Italy, was and has remained the 
heart of reformist Socialism; only Genoa could contest this title. For the 
change in Turin it is more difficult to account, since Gramsci’s support 
was above all in the F I A T works. In the meantime the agrarian misery of 
Southern Italy has given the Communists a new following, but so far it is 
sporadic and unschooled, quite without that feeling of class solidarity, so 
obstinately strong in Emilia. 

When the political face of the country was unveiled in 1946 a mass 
party which was anti-Marxist was revealed. At that time it was larger 
than either of the Marxist parties alone, but together they outnumbered 
it. It was a party which was directly descended from Don Sturzo’s Popolari, 
but whereas in 1919 the Pope had been discouraging towards Sturzo’s 
new Catholic political grouping, in 1946 the Vatican did not conceal its 
support of the Democristiani. In April 1948 fear of Kremlin policy both 
within and without Italy brought about an absolute Christian-Democrat 
parliamentary majority, an impressive (if slightly artificial) victory in 
view of proportional representation. In all political and educational 
matters the Church now no longer hestitated to exert pressure openly, 
and in July 1949 the Pope condemned confessing Communists to ex- 
communication. Not only the Marxists, but all the heirs to nineteenth- 
century liberalism, felt their heritage to be slipping away. The Republic 
for which many of them had longed had turned out to be clerical, and the 
Church was satisfied with the results of its patience, claiming that all 
Italy should now gratefully take the place of the old Papal States* ; in the 
age of universal suffrage the majority had voted for this. 

Not so the majority in Emilia-Romagna. For them ‘the return of the 
priests’ was something they would resist to the last ditch. There was a 
minority, of course, — the peasants of the Etruscan Appenines — which 
was obedient to the Church and hated and feared the Communists in the 
towns. But the working-people in the plain, even if occasional incidents 
aroused their misgivings, were fairly solidly against the Christian-Demo- 
crat Government and above all faithful to the C G I L because they said 


* See A.C. Jemolo — Chiesa e Stato in Italia negli ultimi cento anni (Einandi, 1948), 
p. 732. Where a high Church dignitary is quoted as saying only the other day 
(in reply to a question as to the need for Italy’s intellectual subjection to the 
Church), ‘E I’Italia, come allora Roma, deve sentirsi non umiliata, ma esaltata in 
questo sua funzione di vaso d’olio, destinato ad alimentare la pit alta luce che 
illumini la terra.’ 
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that the CSI L, or Catholic anti-Communist unions, were nothing but 
the unions of the padroni. Many representatives of the Government party 
were careless in the economic greed which they displayed, and here, at 
any rate, it was easy to convince the working-people that Christian- 
Democrats and wicked capitalists were one and the same thing. When 
well-known local figures like Magnani and Cucchi, men known for their 
integrity, resigned from the Communist Party early in 1951, their action 
was branded as bourgeois perfidy. 

At last, in the early summer of 1951, the curious partnership of a 
Christian-Democrat central Government with ‘red’ local government in 
so many places fell due to be revised. Communal elections were arranged 
for about two-thirds of Italy, including all the important northern towns. 
A new electoral law was passed making possible the linking together of 
different party lists in the larger towns in such a way as to emphasize the 
electoral struggle as a conflict between Christian-Democrats and Com- 
munists; whichever list-alliance won would have the right to nominate 
the mayor and two-thirds of the giunta or council of each town. The 
Government did all it could to embrace as many Socialist groups as 
possible within its allied lists. Many convinced anti-clerical leftists — the 
followers of Romita or Silone — uneasily agreed to be associated with it; 
only the Nenni Socialists were linked with the Communists. 

The atmosphere in Emilia before the polling days was tense indeed, the 
atmosphere of class war as it must have been in 1920 or in 1912. The old 
liberal party showed signs of a revival in Turin and Milan, but not here 
where one had to choose between workers or clericals; in Bologna middle- 
class people still tended to vote Christian-Democrat — pe: taps without 
much conviction — in order to vote against the Communists. In the rest of 
the country this tendency was in abeyance so that the Christian-Demo- 
crats lost a good many votes. At the same time, however, thanks to the 
linked lists, the Government party groups mostly beat the Nenni- 
Communist alliance, winning from the latter the municipal control of 
Milan, Turin, Genoa, Venice, and even of Florence. 

Except for Florence, where the fight was close, important Tuscan 
cities like Siena and Livorno remained left-extremist; but Florence counts 
for a great deal, and there were other breaches in Tuscany such as that 
at Pisa. But in Emilia only one town of any prominence, Piacenza, away 
in the north-west corner, indeed virtually in Lombardy, was won for the 
pro-Government grouping. In all the other Emilian towns of importance, 
Bologna, Modena, Reggio, Mantua, the alliance of Communists with 
Nenni Socialists held its ground, the Nenniani often making noticeable 
gains. In all these towns the extreme left now disposes of the two-thirds 
majority in the giunta which the new law decreed. Thus it is not so much 
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a matter of increased Communist popularity * but of a firmer Communist 
hold upon the local administration of Emilia-Romagna. Although the 
Republican constitution prescribed regional decentralization for Italy, 
the De Gasperi régime had dropped the idea precisely because it feared a 
red region here in the old Papal States. Now the new electoral law has 
brought about the same result. A large area of ‘class-conscious’ Emilians 
is covered by the glacis of semi-red Tuscany; the regional contrast is 
perhaps sharper than it has ever been before. The red municipalities 
cannot do sensational things for lack of funds and because the prefects 
representing the Ministry of the Interior have far greater force and 
resources at their disposal — in the province of Bologna the prefect is a 
retired general who was specially appointed in March 1950 to keep a 
sharp control. But the prefects can only accentuate the state of psycho- 
logical war which exists between Rome and this part of Italy. 

Is this a permanent state of affairs? Of course red Emilia could be 
suppressed by force as it has been before. In 1920 the Emilian Fascists 
arose to exterminate the Emilian Socialists, but it has been seen that in 
the long run they did not succeed. For the moment, although it is certain 
that there are landowners in Emilia who are ready to finance the Fascist 
Movimento Sociale Italiano, and although the movement is growing, it is not 
at present powerful. Further its trend to-day is syndicalistic rather than 
that which impelled Grandi; for the moment the M S I have a tacit truce 
with the Communists with whom they agree in attacking the pro-Western 
foreign policy of Signor De Gasperi. 

There would be at least one way in which Emilia might be reconciled. 
This would be the reconstitution of a united Socialist party based upon 
the working-classes which then faced the economic problems of those 
classes seriously. The more the official Socialist party has splintered into 
factions the more one has sensed a nostalgic desire to find the path back 
to its unity. This desire explains many Communist votes, since the Com- 
munist party with its excellent organization seems to be the only com- 
petent successor to the Socialist party of forty years ago. The desire for 
reunion also explains the increase in the votes for Nenni, not only in his 
own paese of Romagna. The desire for reunion, finally, impelled Magnani 
and his friends to leave the Communists and work autonomously; they, 
too, are feeling after the Socialism of their fathers and grandfathers which 
followed its own chosen leaders before. the Bolshevik revolution turned 
Moscow into the capital of Communist imperialism. 

Emilia-Romagna then, presents the problem of all Italy in its acutest 


* The Communist vote dropped slightly, for instance, in Reggio as well as in 
Bologna where the Communists might have lost had the Fascists not presented 
an independent ‘list’. 
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form, the need to reconcile the working-people constructively. The first 
two rounds of local elections this year have provided the astonishing 
result that there is still a larger total vote for Marxist parties * than for 
the Christian-Democrats, very much the same as in 1946. Apparently this 
has impressed De Gasperi sufficiently for the possibility of dropping the 
third and final round to be under consideration. It has, moreover, im- 
pressed the Christian-Democrat party to such an extent that a group of its 
members has driven Signor Pella, the Minister of the Treasury, to resign, 
for they hold that his financial caution in itself forbids the initiation of 
a genuinely social policy.| Whether capital investment on a generous 
scale can really touch the basic problem of over-population with which 
the poor South unceasingly overwhelms the North of Italy it is difficult to 
say. It is beginning to be asked — and not only in Emilia — whether the 
Catholic Church also assumes an Italian obligation from this point of 
view. 


* The anti-Communist Socialists at their most 1<formist still consider themselves 
as followers of Karl Marx. 

f In the new Government constituted after this article was written, Signor Pella 
has, however, been reinstated in a position which has only changed in name. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Margaret Miller 


RUSSIA’S SOVIET ECONOMY. Harry Schwartz. pp. xxvi + 592. Prentice-Hall 
Inc., New York. $6.65 


This is one of these massive and well-documented surveys for which we 
are already indebted to American scholarship in more than one field of 
Soviet development. Many years of painstaking research must have gone 
into the compilation of this mass of data on Soviet economic activities, 
and the author marshals his enormous array of facts with skill, objectivity, 
and an ever-present awareness of the significance of his subject, which are 
wholly admirable. 

It should be said at once that this is not a book which many readers will 
wish to sit down and read from cover to cover. It is essentially a text-book 
for students of the subject, and a book of reference, and it is as such that 
it must be evaluated. Inevitably the author’s method of arrangement 
involves a considerable amount of repetition. Readers who are specially 
interested in industry, for example, will find their subject treated not only 
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in the two chapters specifically devoted to industrial development, but 
also in earlier chapters relating to Russia’s natural resources, the historical 
background, planning, and the salient features of economic development 
since 1917, as well as in a final chapter in which the author sums up his 
views on what he calls the ‘complex saga’ of Soviet economic develop- 
ment. 

The complications involved in this treatment are, however, compen- 
sated for by the completeness of the final picture presented, and serious 
students of this most important subject should find no difficulty in 
assembling all the information they want on any given topic, particularly 
as the book is well indexed, as well as being plentifully supplied with maps 
and diagrams. 

The early sections of the book are of special value in providing the 
essential background against which the chapters dealing with specific 
aspects of Soviet economic life — industry, agriculture, transport, finance, 
labour and the like —- must be considered if they are to be understood and 
viewed in their true perspective. So often those who endeavour to form 
views on the problems presented by modern Russia begin their studies in 
1917, ignoring the turbulent and crowded centuries which preceded the 
Bolshevik Revolution, and thus entirely failing to appreciate the depths 
and driving force of the urges behind the great developments of the last few 
decades. 

Mr Schwartz is to be congratulated on avoiding the dangers inherent in 
any such superficial approach. The present campaign for ‘super- 
collectivization’ in Soviet agriculture, for example, can only properly be 
appraised after the reader’s attention has been directed, as it is in his 
preliminary chapters, to the centuries-old complexities of Russia’s agricul- 
tural problem, the poverty of the peasants, the effects of the institution of 
serfdom, Russia’s low average crop yields as compared with other grain- 
producing countries, the age-old struggle against climatic difficulties, 
notably in their relation to drought, soil erosion, the need to expand the 
area under cultivation. The author shows how the inadequacies of an un- 
free labour force in this extremely important section of Russia’s economic 

life held back the whole tempo of economic advance in earlier days (it 
will be remembered that the emancipation of the serfs occurred only in 
1861), and had particularly unfortunate results in retarding industrial 
production. 

It has been noted many times as one of the curious paradoxes of history 
that a régime based on a belief in the supremacy of the urban proletariat 
should have come into power in a country whose economy was over- 
whelmingly agrarian and where the number of industrial workers was 
insignificant as compared with the masses of peasantry. As the writer 
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points out in his preliminary review of Soviet economic development, 
many of the Soviet government’s economic policies have been concerned 
with its efforts to ensure its own survival in these unpropitious circum- 
stances. None of the ambitious industrialization schemes of the planned 
period from 1928 onwards would have been possible at all, had the 
government not succeeded, against the bitter hostility of the majority of 
the peasants, in forcing through collectivization, thus not only laying the 
foundation for higher production in agriculture, but ensuring that the 
fruits of this higher production would be controlled by the government, 
and not by the peasant producers. Indeed the essence of the present inten- 
sification of the collectivization movement, as will be seen later, is the 
government’s desire to effect a fundamental alteration in the outlook of 
the independent peasant farmer, and to turn him into an agricultural 
wage-earner. By doing so they hope, among other matters, to broaden the 
precariously narrow basis of their political power. 

Russia has always been a country in which ideas and theories have 
exerted a strong influence on events, a fact to which Mr Schwartz directs 
attention in his chapter dealing with the ‘Ideological background’, where 
he analyses the Marxian theories on which the present régime is founded. 
Again, it is paradoxical that these theories should retain their potent 
emotional appeal long after they have been disproved by the march of 
events. The doctrine of the increasing misery of the working-classes, and 
the impossibility of securing any improvement without violent revolu- 
tionary action has been completely undermined since Marx enunciated 
his ideas, by such factors as the increase in real wages, the widening of 
educational opportunities, the lengthening of the average expectation of 
life, the decrease in working hours, characteristic of most western countries. 
Much of the programme for the transformation of society after the winning 
of power by the proletariat, as laid down in the Communist Manifesto 
has already, as the author says, been realized in non-socialist countries. 
But Soviet propaganda ignores this, and persists in presenting the workers 
in capitalist countries — indeed in all sections of the non-Russian world - 
as living in conditions of continuing misery and exploitation as seen 
through Marxian spectacles, in contrast to the alleged prosperity and 
well-being of the emancipated Soviet proletariat. These glaring untruths 
call for much more energetic counter-propaganda on the part of the 
democracies than has been undertaken hitherto, in order to expose such 
dangerous falsehoods and thus destroy much of Communism’s appeal to 
the under-privileged in the countries concerned. To be fully effective, this 
will have to be accompanied by international action to raise the standard 
of living in countries where wide-spread poverty does still persist among 
the masses of the population. 
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A question which has always intrigued students of Russia’s economic life 
has been the means by which the wheels of economic activity are made to 
turn, in the absence of the profit-motive and the mechanism of the free 
market on which non-communist countries rely. To this the author 
addresses himself in his interesting analysis of the planning system, in 
chapters four and five. It is difficult to evaluate with any exactitude the 
efficiency of the vast and elaborate mechanism of planning set up to direct 
economic life in the Soviet Union, in view of the veil of secrecy behind 
which it operates. Obviously it demands an array of workers — statisticians, 
economists and the like — and the cost of maintaining them cannot be 
negligible. Whether this constitutes a burden on the economy equivalent 
to the share of the national product taken by profits in capitalist countries 
it is impossible to say. In any case it must be remembered that Russia’s 
economy has always been inert and state-directed to an extent quite un- 
known in western countries, and direct comparison is therefore unreal. 

The strongest impression left on the reader by Mr Schwartz’s survey 
is that the complexities of planning are truly formidable, and that it 
introduces a rigidity into the economic system which is not characteristic 
of countries which allow the course of economic events to be directed, to 
some extent at least, by a multitude of individual decisions rather than by 
concentrating the weight of all of these in government departments. 

A result which clearly follows in Russia — although it might not inevit- 
ably follow in other countries that adopted planning - is the complete 
subordination of the interest and well-being of the consumer to the will 
of the state. The consumer is, indeed, the ‘forgotten man’ in the Soviet 
planned economy, as is set out in greater detail in the later chapter on 
Trade, Housing and Services. Whenever any sacrifice is called for - and 
circumstances have rendered such calls all too frequent during the Soviet 
five-year plans — the machinery of planning has made it possible to lay 
that sacrifice on the shoulders of the consumer. Housing, clothing supplies, 
the production of durable consumer goods, the development of the retail 
trading network, have all lagged far behind the growth of heavy industry 
and the development of transport and of defence needs, to the great 
discomfort of the ordinary citizen. And, of course, the latter cannot 
express his dissatisfaction through the ballot-box, or by any other of the 
means through which citizens of democratic countries can and do exert 
influence over the policies of their governments. 

The chapters on Industry and Agriculture are packed full of information 
on developments in these two basic sectors of economic life. Of particular 
interest is the description of the administrative machinery through which 
the planning system is applied to industry, presided over by the highest 
executive body of the Soviet government, the council of Ministers, and 
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extending down to the individual factories through the all-union and 
union-republican ministries. The review of production in all the different 
branches of industry — coal, oil, electric power, iron and steel, machinery, 
chemicals, and so on — presents a truly astonishing picture of the tremen- 
dous industrial transformation through which Russia has passed during 
the years since the 1917 revolution. From the chaos and economic destitu- 
tion of the period up to 1921 she has advanced to the status of second 
world power from the point of view of volume of industrial production, 
yielding pride of place only to the United States. 

True, the pace of the advance has at times been frenzied, uneven, and 
exceedingly wasteful and it has exacted a heavy toll from the human 
agents in production. The heads of industry have had to work under long- 
continued conditions of strain and tension which must have had un- 
favourable effects on efficiency. Similarly, it involved heavy strain on the 
millions of new and untrained workers, who had to be drawn into industry, 
and who have been subjected over many years to difficult conditions of 
living and rigid discipline. But in the final reckoning, the merely quantita- 
tive results achieved must be admitted to be quite spectacular — between 
1928 and 1950 the production of coal increased seven times, pig-iron five 
times, steel six times, oil three-and-a-half times and electric power almost 
twenty times. Nor does Russia lag behind qualitatively, at least in the fields 
of endeavour where the government decides that quality is important, as 
in armaments, machine tools, heavy metallurgy, chemicals and the like. 
The story is very different in the case of consumer goods, where low 
quality production has been a continuing and unsolved problem through- 
out the whole of the planned period. 

The heavy costs of this forced industrialization and the consequent 
burdening of the ordinary citizen are clearly seen in the chapter dealing 
with the satisfaction of consumer wants, such as housing, food and clothing, 
retail trade. The state of affairs in these respects must be particularly 
startling to an American observer, accustomed to the very high standards 
of his native land. The hardships are probably less unbearable than he 
thinks, to inhabitants of a country who have never in their entire history 
come anywhere near the standard of living which many citizens of the 
United States take for granted. Mr Schwartz emphasizes, for example, 
the exceedingly low output of leather footwear. This must, however, be 
put into perspective, by remembering that the masses of the peasantry 
have only recently taken to leather footwear at all, having for centuries 
been accustomed to wrapping their legs and feet in a protective ‘Bast’ 
covering, to going barefoot in the summer and wearing the well-known 
‘Valenki’ (rubber overboots) in winter. 

But even allowing for all this, it is obvious that the unprivileged Soviet 
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citizen who does not belong to the small minority of highly paid officials, 
successful Stakhanovites, etc., has suffered and continues to suffer a 
degree of deprivation which must be profoundly unacceptable. The social 
misery involved in the chronic overcrowding characteristic of Soviet 
housing conditions must in itself be a burden which detracts from indus- 
trial efficiency. It has certainly been a contributory factor to the high 
labour turnover, caused by workers wandering desperately from one 
place to another in search of better living conditions, which has been 
described by Russian writers themselves as being a veritable ‘scourge of 
production’ throughout the planned period. 

Impressive as they are, however, the events in industry described in this 
volume pale into insignificance beside the profound human drama re- 
vealed in the chapters dealing with agricultural developments. In industry, 
problems are hard, but they are mainly material - the drive is concen- 
trated on building more factories, sinking more mines, laying more railway 
lines, lifting production figures to higher and higher levels. But in agricul- 
ture the conflict is essentially social and spiritual. The policies and ambi- 
tions of the Soviet government are seen to be at war with the centuries-old 
urge of the peasants not only to work their land but to possess it, to be 
their own masters. And this raises an obstacle to the determination of the 
Soviet government to control the whole economic destiny of the country, 
which obstacle they feel called upon to break down by force. 

The whole agricultural story in the last few decades lies in the progress 
of this battle, sometimes hidden, sometimes flaring out into the open. The 
author describes it as a ‘smouldering fire under the surface of events 
which neither government concession nor further repression has been able 
to extinguish entirely.’ 

As the author recalls, Russia’s present rulers rode into power on the 
promise of dispossessing the landowners and giving the land to the 
peasants. But once assured of their land the peasants lost interest in the 
political and economic ambitions of their new masters, and their stubborn 
opposition broke the early efforts at imposing complete socialization upon 
the country. 

When the government renewed their attempt at mastering the peasant 
and harnessing his productive efforts to the national plan in the collectivi- 
zation drive of the late 1920’s and early 1930's, they were successful only 
after what amounted to a savage and costly civil war with the peasants. 
Many thousands of the latter were exiled and dispossessed, and the re- 
sulting slaughter of livestock and destruction of property inflicted national 
losses that were not made good for many years. 

The present movement to eliminate the smaller collective farms and 
force the peasant into ‘agricultural towns’ where they will be agricultural 
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labourers on a par with industrial workers, is yet another campaign in the 
battle between the peasants and the government, and it is not possible at 
present to foresee its outcome. 

With such elemental forces at play, and with such tremendous issues 
at stake, it is not surprising that production figures in agriculture do not 
show the same continuous upsurge as they do in industry. The government 
barely had time to consolidate its victory and work out new administrative 
forms for the collective farms when the outbreak of World: War II caused 
a loss of territory accompanied by a necessary loosening of governmental 
control which was reflected in sharply lowered output in agriculture. The 
years since the war have been fully occupied in rehabilitating the areas 
devastated by the German invasion, restoring government control over 
agriculture and planning the further development of collectivization 
referred to above. 

Mr Schwartz shows that greater and more efficient agricultural produc- 
tion is the Soviet government’s most basic need. Without this, it will: be 
impossible to maintain and increase the present level of industrialization 
achieved at such heavy cost, and to carry out the government’s professed 
aim of raising the standard of living of the whole people, including the 
peasants. Mr Schwartz describes in these chapters the hard tasks that lie 
ahead and the present extensive irrigation and water supply projects that 
are part of the government’s endeavour to meet them, in addition to its 
continuing attempts to ‘remake’ the character of the peasant. 

The final chapter, ‘Retrospect and Prospect’, in which the author 
summarizes the tremendous events which he has described so fully in the 
preceding five hundred pages, is at once the most interesting and the most 
disappointing in the whole book. It is interesting in that it sets out clearly 
the achievements and the shortcomings in the Soviet economic structure 
which his researches have revealed. Here we have a great country which 
has successfully reversed the basic economic trends of its immediate past. 
In the period from 1860 to 1913 immense progress had been made in 
Tsarist Russia both in industry and agriculture, largely by utilizing the 
motives of self-interest and private enterprize characteristic of capitalist 
countries. It is true that the state was the major partner in all economic 
enterprize. But it freely enlisted the financial and technical assistance of 
foreign capitalists, and it tried to release the energies of its own people 
through the channels of individual endeavour, notably in agriculture as 
seen in the Stolypin reforms which aimed at encouraging the peasant to 
leave the village commune and set up as an independent producer. 

This has all been swept away, and the Soviet government has achieved 
the unique distinction of creating an economy in which private enterprize 
has been completely eliminated and replaced by the universal state plan. 
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This non-capitalist economy has survived crises and trials as testing as any 
which have ever been faced by a modern state. Production has been raised 
to an impressive level in all the leading branches of industry, and to a 
considerable extent in agriculture. The accompanying technological revo- 
lution has produced engineers, physicists, chemists and other technicians 
in numbers never before approached. It has also raised Russian produc- 
tivity of labour to new heights. All this has had to be paid for, as has been 
seen, by the severe restrictions on the liberty of the subject and the depres- 
sion of the standard of living for all but a favoured few. 

But it is disappointing to find that, having given us this convincing 
picture of Russia’s present power by his patient and skilful analysis of her 
economic past, Mr Schwartz has apparently nothing to offer us for the 
future but the appalling prospect of a ‘struggle for world mastery between 
the USS Rand the U S’. True, he does qualify this later on by assuming 
that ‘peace of some kind’ will continue in ‘the foreseeable future, but 
clearly the possibility of a direct conflict between the ‘two great power 
Blocs of our time’ is in the forefront of his mind. If this is really all there is 
to look for, it is indeed a heart-chilling outlook for the countries which lie 
between these two giants, and which are presumably fated to be the 
battleground upon which the protagonists will ‘slug it out’: leaving behind 
them —- what? 

It may be that Mr Schwartz has laboured so long among the economic 
trees of the Soviet Union that he has lost the ability to discern the contours 
of the wood. Or perhaps the kind of ability required to bring within the 
scope of one volume the immense amount of material which has been 
assembled in this book is unsuited to the task of assessing the social and 
political implications of the economic situation thus revealed. Indeed, he 
admits himself, that some of these questions belong more to a treatise on 
psychology, and perhaps on psychiatry. 

It is certainly not the case that the author is unaware of the underlying 
driving forces behind Soviet economic policies. On the contrary, he 
shows more than once that he recognizes the major driving force to be 
fear. He séts out (p. 97) in detail the two outstanding fears that have 
bedevilled Soviet policy-makers ever since they came into power, the 
potential threat of the peasants on the one hand, the hostility of the 
capitalist world and the consequent fear of military intervention on the 
other; the danger from within and the danger from without. 

Both dangers the Soviet leaders have endeavoured to meet by force. 
They have laid the heavy burdens of collectivization and rapid industriali- 
zation on their own people, hoping thus to build a defensive wall of 
economic power against the imagined menace from without. In view of the 
harsh and relentless methods of coercion by which they have thought it 
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permissible to bind their own people, it is at least comprehensible, if 
utterly unacceptable, to find that the Soviet government are entirely 
willing to use force beyond their own borders also to secure what they look 
upon as essential ends whenever they think it politic to do so. 

Mr Schwartz’s answer to the tremendous challenge with which this 
situation confronts the democratic world is apparently only to meet force 
with greater force, to reply to fear by creating more fears, to divide Russia 
even further against herself by remembering, as he invites us to do in his 
concluding sentence, ‘that the poverty-stricken masses of the USSR 
can become our most valuable allies if the fog of falsehood and ignorance 
that obstructs their understanding can be swept away’. But can they 
indeed? History affords no justification whatsoever for the naive belief 
that the Russian people, if delivered (presumably by force) from the 
oppression of their present rulers, would immediately and joyfully embrace 
democratic freedom on the American model or the British. They have 
never known such freedom. Nothing in their history has prepared them 
to use it. It is much more probable that at their present stage of develop- 
ment they would turn in revulsion from any such prospect, and commit 
themselves afresh to the familiar arms of yet another dictatorship. 

Instead of treading any such dubious paths, it is well for the western 
democracies to intensify the strengthening of their combined economic 
and military resources, as.they are doing now, but also to turn with 
renewed vigour to mobilizing their own inner reserves of strength. There 
is a wealth of untapped power in the conceptions of liberty, tolerance, 

justice, ordered progress which are the foundation of our way of life. This 
power can be released if such conceptions are courageously lived, and not 
merely admired as beautiful but unattainable ideals. A society so based 
could fearlessly confront the Soviet Union whose power, resting on force 
and sustained by falsehood, creates strains and tensions which in turn 
create ever new fears to burden and weaken its own masters. 

It is to be hoped that some writer will now be inspired to begin where 
Mr Schwartz has left off, and trace for us the outlines of the great demo- 
cratic counter-offensive to the Soviet challenge. This is a task which would 
call for quite as much patience and industry as Mr Schwartz has put into 
his review of economic events, and it is most essential that it should be 
attempted. 

There is no lack of material. Even although the constant alarms of the 
cold war succeed in capturing the headlines most of the time, the achieve- 
ments of democracy find some place in our newspapers every day. The 
devoted and successful work of the United Nations’ educational and 
technical organizations, the progress towards Western Union, the solid 

. successes of our own youth organizations, the patient work of the many 
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individuals who, in the free countries, are working out in industry, and in 
other sectors of economic life, the essential compromise between social 
justice and free enterprize, which is the best answer to Russia’s false 
claims to be creating the ideal economic society — all these things and very 
many others are important, but they are unspectacular and largely un- 
focused. If brought within the range of a single volume and publicized 
with the vigour and tenacity shown by the Communists in putting over 
their own story, they would greatly hearten the adherents of the free way 
of life, and do much to neutralize the Communist effort to undermine free 
institutions. 

It is no argument against this to say that the leaders of Russia could 
prevent any inkling of this reaching their own people. They probably 
could, since the citizens of Russia have been successfully isolated from 
foreign contacts for centuries past. But what they could not do would be 
to prevent the democracies from rediscovering their own strength and 
using it, which is the only way in which they can hope to emerge from the 
dangerous situation into which they have been forced by Russian in- 
transigence. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS 
J. G. Weightman 


‘I can never forgive God for inventing the French!’ exclaims the Wicked 
Fairy in Mr Ustinov’s current play, The Love of Four Colonels. The really 
unforgivable thing is that one cannot even make up an epigram about the 
French, without borrowing it, consciously or unconsciously, from the 
French themselves. The Wicked Fairy had no doubt read Péguy’s famous 
sentence; ‘ “It’s a nuisance,”’ said God, “when there aren’t any more 
Frenchmen, there’ll be nobody left to understand some of the things I 
do.” ’ The French are certainly a Chosen People, whose function it is to 
understand what God and Man are about, but — the Wicked Fairy need 
not worry — they undertake this task with such fury and impatience that 
in the end they usually see the Devil’s point of view most clearly of all. It 
is, however, a fact that in the modern world the Devil very often seems 
to be in the right; God, if he is still listening, must be disturbed by the 
tremendous clamour the French are now sending up to him, telling him 
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he does not exist, storming at him about the fate of man, and parading 
all their vices and anomalies so that he can see how splendidly wicked 
they are. (Decency forbids us to say what it is the average French novelist 
now wears on his sleeve; it is not his heart.) Anguish and the atom bomb, 
lack of faith, contempt for the French government, angry despair about 
Russia and America, righteous indignation about negroes, Spain, Indo- 
China and all the other ‘problems’ of our times, exhaustive discussion of 
everything that was ever considered unmentionable, disgust with language, 
wringing of hands over politics, heterosexual cynicism, homosexual 
pinings - all this is now seething in a Pascalian, Cartesian, Thomist, 
Encyclopedist, Revolutionary, Marxist, Nietzschean, Existentialist brew, 
and has in fact boiled up into a new version of mal du siécle or Weltschmerz, 
that phenomenon for which we have had no good word since spleen went 
out of date. It exists here in a less obtrusive form; whereas we are 
discreetly pessimistic, with cheerfulness always breaking in, the French 
are brilliantly explicit about the worst. Two reviews attack the present 
psychosis head on. Hommes et Mondes has just finished an enquiry into the 
state of mind of young French people, “Twenty years old in 1951,’ and 
La Nef has brought out a double number (200 pages) entitled ‘Mal du 
Siécle’. There is no need to quote the bulk of the material here collected, 
because it differs from similar English writing only in being more sharply 
expressed. English young people of twenty, who lived as evacuees during 
the war and can now, thanks to the modest comfort of the Welfare State, 
give a thought from time to time to the world at large, are very often 
paralysed by the immense confusion of ideas and passions they see around 
them. Young Frenchmen, who experienced the nastiness of occupation 
and whose country is even now much less settled, are naturally still more 
paralysed. In Hommes et Mondes (June 1950) Robert Kanters and Gilbert 
Sigaux analyse answers supplied by many young people to a specially 
prepared questionnaire. Despair and mental chaos are the inevitable 
conclusions. In trying to determine what is specifically French in this, 
Kanters and Sigaux mention the case of the two young murderers who 
were recently convicted of killing a school-friend ; all their contemporaries 
have been conditioned, say Kanters and Sigaux, by the same atmosphere: 


They were children or adolescents at a time when consciences were uncer- 
tain, when lies and unfaithfulness were sometimes indulged in from good 
motives, when it was occasionally a fine thing to shoot a man in the back and 
when, in any case, life was not always held very dear; their parents told lies 
and practised deceit to obtain the wherewithal for their First Communion 
dinner; their first cigarettes were a doubly surreptitious pleasure coming, as 
they did, from the black market; they perhaps lost their virginity in the arms 
of a woman who had just sold herself to an enemy soldier; they awoke to 
consciousness in the black-out, when the town was in darkness; one of them 
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was introduced every day at the family dinner-table to the murky secrets 
of the police. They are children of the night; larve hatched during the dark 
night of the conscience. They played out their pitiful melodrama, their third- 
rate gangster film, totheend... . 


Although very few young French people have gone to the same extreme 
lengths as these two murderers, whose trial a few months ago was sensa- 
tional precisely because of its representative character, all are suffering 
more or less from the same malady, mal du siécle, first defined during the 
Romantic period: 

Our children have often been compared to those of the nineteenth century, 
the contemporaries of Musset, and the comparison is justified, if we 
remember that it is not simply an empire which has broken up, but a world, 
and perhaps still more than that — man’s hold over the universe and his own 
destiny. Never has an elder generation prepared a more hopeless world for 
youth, 


The general attitude is completely negative, the most cheerful sy mptom 
being a kind of resolute despair: 

As for the third world war, to most, alas, it appears inevitable. If there is one 
point on which there is total unanimity, it is scepticism about U N O. The 
organisation enjoys no prestige, inspires no confidence and fosters no hope. 
Pacifism in its various forms is in more or less the same state. Garry Davis is 
remembered with affectionate disillusionment; there is little tendency to 
pass moral judgment on atomic weapons or to join the movements in favour 

of declaring them illegal; because the general feeling is one of realism, as 
opposed to utopianism and verbal manifestations. 


The July number of La Nef includes articles, ‘documents’ contributed 
by young people, and several interviews with famous literary figures. 
Some of the latter roundly declare that all this talk of mal du siécle is 
sentimental nonsense: 

Mal du siécle has always existed. It is the malady of humanity and goes back 

to Adam. 

Others claim that mal du siécle is a necessary phase to be gone through 
by each generation: 

As soon as the youth of a given century cease to be in pain, the end of the 

world will have come. 

There is even a little humour in some of the articles. But it must be 
admitted that pessimism easily wins the day. A student makes the follow- 
ing declaration: 

No young man can escape anguish, and his anguish can be traced back to 

two or three main causes. We do not know whether to-morrow we shall be 


Russian or American, or whether we shall be allowed to remain French. 
We no longer know in whom to believe. We have witnessed many heroic 
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deeds, and at the same time we hear successful duplicity being praised. 
Some philosophers deny the triumph of the spirit. But it is a mistake on my 
part to mention all that — the Marxist-Existentialist-Christian trilogy. It is 
nothing but words. It is overshadowed by a more imperative, more 
essential and more general necessity — food. 

Our everyday existence is far too hard for us to have time to analyse our 
states of mind. 


Various articles discuss mal du siécle among the student population in 
Paris, as well as in sport, the cinema, painting, love, in fact in all mani- 
festations of life. Among a great deal of more or less effective rhetoric, 
two articles, not directly connected with immediate political problems, 
stand out through their disturbing soberness. In one of these, the well- 
known biologist Jean Rostand discusses new trends in biology (other than 
biological warfare) likely to excite the greatest uneasiness. Firstly, the 
possibility of extending human life: 


Biologists are far from convinced of the impossibility of extending human 
life. So far only moderate results have been obtained; by means of chemical 
substances, hormones (mainly sexual hormones), old men can be supplied 
with a little fresh energy. But more substantial progress can be expected in 
the matter of rejuvenation, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that life 
may be doubled or tripled. In so doing, we should satisfy the instinct of self- 
preservation which is so strong in each one of us, but what would be the 
consequences for the community as a whole? What would happen to a 
nation, or to humanity, if they were cluttered up with long-livers (Rostand 
uses the unfortunate term macrobites-J.G.W.) and the rhythm of renewal 
were artificially slowed down? 


G.B. Shaw’s Ancients are, then, a possibility, although they would owe 
their survival to science, not to willpower conditioning evolution. 
Secondly, it should soon be possible to predetermine the sex of children; 
that will, of course, raise problems both within the family and the 
nation. Thirdly, parthenogenesis has now been practised with toads, 
frogs and rabbits; there is no reason why human virgins should not soon 
give birth to fatherless daughters; it is easy to forecast the upheaval that 
will thus be caused. Rostand passes briefly over the technique of raising 
the human foetus outside the body, and arrives at his fourth main pro- 
phecy, the modification of the personality. Already, cretinism and 
degeneration can be traced to glandular deficiencies: 


From this it is only a step to the discovery of the hormones necessary to make 
a man more intelligent, more inclined to love his neighbour, more sociable, 
more capable of bravery and goodness. Thus the whole question of moral 
and intellectual merit will be raised. What value should we attach to 
artificial virtue, a virtue obtained by means of injections? . . . If to- 
morrow biology can supply us with a remedy for metaphysical anguish, 
should we accept the benefit of such a sedative? 
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Lastly: 


There is still one more possibility, the greatest of all. Biology can now create 
new races, new species of plants and animals, superior to the natural ones; 
why should it not succeed in creating a superior kind of man, a superman? 
We cannot but be attracted and tempted by the prospect of evolving from 
ourselves a creature who would surpass us in intelligence and in power, who 
would be able to solve the problems with which our intelligence struggles in 
vain. But on the other hand, would our specific instinct of self-preservation 
not revolt against the emergence of the Stranger, to whom we should have 
first to submit before withdrawing altogether? The superman would be the 
‘final insult to human narcissicism’ to use the expression Dr Parcheminey 
applies to death. By this supreme achievement, humanity would, in fact, 
deliver itself a death blow. 


These considerations seem to lead us far beyond immediate problems, 
but we come back to everyday questions in the next article, by Christiane 
Favre, on surgery. This science is now only slightly less wonderful than 
biology. We have all heard of the severing of the frontal lobes of the brain, 
an operation practised on patients suffering from anxiety. Its effect is to 
deprive those patients of their initiative and aggressiveness. Christiane 
Favre says that this operation can be performed without leaving any 
visible trace and she discusses the consequences: 


. adictator could, without anyone knowing, transform the most aggres- 

sive leaders of the oppasition into inoffensive beings, entirely subservient to 
his authority. The question has even been asked whether, in view of the 
incomprehensible behaviour of political and religious leaders who were 
formerly celebrated for their courageous resistance, the surgeon’s knife is 
not the real reason for their volte-face. The mere posing of the question will 
upset every decent person. 
Without admitting that such monstrous crimes have been committed, we 
have the right to ask, in view of the achievements of neural surgery, what 
mankind will be like in the future, since the nerve surgeon can already, by 
exploring the patient’s brain with the ends of his electrodes, make the said 
patient hear, as he wishes, harsh or melodious noises, dream dreams the 
contents of which can almost be predetermined, smell smells, or lose the 
power of speech. 


Whichever way we look at it then, the human predicament is appalling. 
The problems which assail, not only young people but their elders, are 
increasing in complexity every minute. La Nef, of course, with a proper 
sense of composition, rounds off all these statements with an article by 
Claude Elsen on the necessity for hope, one of the three theological 
virtues. But even this is not very cheering, because Elsen criticises Albert 
Camus who, in La Peste, has tried to establish faith, hope and charity on a 
purely human, non-divine basis. This cannot be done, says Elsen: 


God cannot be replaced. It will remain eternally obvious that only the 
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existence of a higher truth can give a meaning to the condition of man. 
Man, limited and restricted to himself alone, can only be, in Sartre’s phrase, 
a ‘useless passion’, and it is difficult to see what objection he could raise to 
Kiriloff’s nihilism ; ‘If God does not exist, everything is permissible’. Sisyphus 
(the symbol used by Camus in his essay The Myth of Sisyphus — J.G. W.), 
that is, man in his absurdity, cannot be happy, or a saint — except at the 
price of a wilful blindness, hardly compatible with his lucid consciousness 
of his situation, or at the cost of a too-willing acceptance of that situation. 
This being so, on what basis could he construct his ethical system? Albert 
Camus’s brand of ‘atheistic Christianity’ thus appears to be a substitute for 
Saith, at best a sign of that ‘intoxication with reason’, derived from Carte- 
sianism, which tends to conceal from man the desperately inextricable 
character of his position, once he is limited to himself. 


This takes us right back to the starting-point of the whole argument: 
‘Does God exist or not?’ A more refreshing suggestion is contained in an 
article by Maurice Toesca: 


Humanity is thirsting to be one and indivisible. If only some planet could 
send us a declaration of war! We should soon form a common front 
against Mars or Jupiter. That would be the end of our terrestrial uneasi- 
ness. . . . but alas, the beginning of our interplanetary anguish! 


It would at least give us a breathing space in which to evolve M. 
Rostand’s Superman, who might have an answer to the riddle of God, 
and other terrestrial and interplanetary worries. 

In the meantime, the other reviews struggle, in a very human fashion, 
with the various aspects of ‘La condition humaine’. In Sartre’s paper, Les 
Temps Modernes, God, although dead, won’t lie down. The corpse is 
noisily buried every month, but pops up again in the following issue. The 
same review continues to print very bitter accounts of the Korean war, 
scathingly anti-American in tone. A long article in the August number 
discusses the resistance movement in Spain, and suggests that it is more 
serious than is sometimes thought. Paul Chambon contributes what 
appears to be an authoritative, first-hand study of Japan, making many 
interesting points in a more reasonable way than those writers who deal 
with Korea and Spain. The time is now approaching, he says, when 
Japan will have to be freed from American overlordship. Of course, she 
has not absorbed the democratic principles that America has tried to 
instil in her, but this is hardly America’s fault. The Americans can at 
least claim that land-reform has had some good effects. However, Japan’s 
future bristles with difficulties. In twenty years’ time, her population will 
be more than a hundred million and she will be obliged to increase her 
exports to three or four times their present volume: 


Japan is forced into the following dilemma; win new markets from her 
Western partners by means of fierce competition, or turn towards Asia, 
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either to reconquer a prominent position there by means of force, or to come 
to some agreement, after freeing herself from her connections with the West. 


The Japanese government has already arranged to be able to placate 
the Communists, if necessary, says Chambon, and he draws a curious 
parallel between the position of Japan in international affairs and that 
of France: 


The French language, French art, literature and thought have again been 
in fashion in Japan since the end of the war, because they provided the only 
window through which the country could breathe the air of the world out- 
side, and escape from American oppressiveness. They also enabled the 
Japanese, at a time when they had temporarily rejected their own Eastern 
heritage, to have access to the riches of an ancient civilisation, of which they 
felt the need and with which America could not supply them. But above all, 
they discovered in the contemporary manifestations of that culture an 
echo of their own problems. Admittedly ill-informed about the realities of 
French politics, the. Japanese saw in France a nation placed in a position 
similar to their own through a ruinous war and, caught between two 
worlds, trying by means of neutrality to preserve her freedom of thought 
and action. If not by the solutions adopted, at least in her way of putting 
present-day problems, and by her consciousness of the opposite dangers 
with which the two enemy powers now threaten the world, France seemed 
to the Japanese to share their own anxieties. 


Japanese neutralism, continues Chambon, may however very soon 
combine with Japanese nationalism, simmering below the surface, to 


create a new situation in the Far East. As soon as Japan is independent, 
her aim will be to further her interests by remaining outside both camps. 
It would be a mistake for America to try and force her into the Western 
camp, but will the Americans have the sense to see this? 


What made Japan strong was the weakness of China; China, now orderly, 
but still on the threshold of reconstruction, needs Japan more than ever, 
and can keep her in her proper place. Not only would the United States 
lose nothing through this solution — if it is true that Japanese bases are not 
necessary for American defence in the Pacific and if, in any case, in the 
event of atomic war, America were not able to guarantee the security of so 
vulnerable an ally; the Americans would even gain if, between their own 
frontiers and those of Communism, there were set up a neutral power to act 
as a shock-absorber and ensure, between East and West, contacts which, 
however faint, would serve the cause of peace. The Americans could at least 
be certain of saving themselves the expense of aid to Japan. To do this, they 
need only look clearly at the realities of Asia. Unfortunately, their illusions 
have, for a long time now, been costing them too much money and trouble 
for it to be easy to abandon them, and it is to be feared that a little common- 
sense will demand a great deal of courage. 


Some indication of the relative prestige enjoyed in French intellectual 
circles by literature and politics is given by the faint interest shown in 
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Marshal Pétain’s death, whereas André Gide was recently the subject of 
innumerable articles. Admittedly, Pétain is too closely linked with 
events that many Frenchmen wish to forget for them to be keen to write 
about him. It is also true, perhaps, that Gide is more remarkable as a 
literary figure than Pétain as a political one. Yet, even so, it is curious 
that the reviews should have so little to say about the Marshal. La Table 
Ronde, Les Temps Modernes and La Nef do not mention him at all. Esprit, 
rather surprisingly, protests at length in its September number against 
the Pétain myth, of which it claims to see signs everywhere, although 
there are few in the other reviews. Hommes et Mondes prudently refrains 
from discussing Pétain’s political réle but has an article by a general on 
his military career during the first world war. Terre Humaine rather uncom- 
fortably explains why Liberal Catholics had eventually to break away 
from him during the occupation. The Vichy-ite paper Ecrits de Paris devotes 
three reverent articles to him, one of which is an account, by Alfred 
Fabre-Luce, of the funeral in the Ile d’Yeu. A muted end toa long career. 
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STENDHAL’S LAST NOVEL 
Martin Turnell 


‘Ces aventures sont peu édifiantes et cette nouvelle est un mauvais livre.’ 
Stendhal must have smiled grimly to himself as he scrawled these words 
on the manuscript of his last novel which is now translated for the first 
time into English.* Lamiel is certainly not an edifying story and there 
have been sharp differences of opinion about its value. It is difficult to 
believe that even if Stendhal had managed to finish it, it would have been 
a work of the same calibre as his three principal novels; but if it, is an 
exaggeration to claim that ‘he wrote nothing more significant’, it is also 
an exaggeration to dismiss it as ‘boring.’} It remains a fragment, but a 
fragment that contains some of the best and some of the worst of Stendhal. 
This gives it its peculiar interest. For like all unfinished or minor works of 
a great writer it tells us a good deal about his method and about his 
strength and weakness. 

We know comparatively little about its genesis. M. Henri Martineau 
thinks that the idea may have come to Stendhal in April 1838 when he 
was collecting material for his Voyage dans le midi de la France. According 
to a remark in that work, he spent three days at Toulouse where a mission 
was in progress in order to document himself for a projected history of his 
own time. The mission must have suggested the mission and the ‘miracle’ 
of the fireworks in Lamiel. Early in 1839 when he was drawing up a list of 
‘works in preparation’ for inclusion in La Chartreuse de Parme, he mentioned 
a novel called Amiel which was described as sous presse though he had not 
in fact begun to write it. He returned to Civita-Vecchia on August roth 
of the same year, and on October 1st he started work on the novel. A 
note on a copy of Mémoires d’un touriste shows that in the early part of 
January 1840 over three hundred pages of the manuscript had been 
dictated. Work went on until May, but it seems to have been largely 


* Lamiel Translated and with an introduction by T.W.Earp. Turnstile Press, 
gs. 6d. 

+ André Gide in his introduction to Lamiel (Les Classiques du XIX é Siécle), 
Paris, 1947, P- 32. 

+ M. Armand Caraccio in his excellent manual, Stendhal l’homme et l’ oeuvre, Paris, 
1951, p. 188. 
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work of revision and the story did not go any further than the point 
reached at the end of 1839. Stendhal had evidently hoped that he would 
be able to write it with the same ease and rapidity as the Chartreuse, but 
the great élan which had produced that masterpiece seems to have 
faltered and died. The book was laid aside, taken up again in 1841 and 
1842, but he could make no real progress. On March gth, 1842, less than 
a fortnight before his death, he wrote some further notes which show that 
he was still undecided about certain fundamental points and was actually 
contemplating making Dr. Sansfin the principal character of the book 
instead of Lamiel. 

When we turn to the book it becomes easier to understand his hesita- 
tions and his indecision. In all his novels Stendhal is concerned with the 
fate of the ‘outsider’ in a corrupt society. In Armance the protagonist is cut 
off from normal life by a physical misfortune, but in the three great 
novels he is a metaphysical rather than a social outcast. In those books 
Stendhal had examined the social-political scene from three different 
angles by making each of the principal characters a member of a different 
social class. He had also dealt with three separate ‘moments’ in recent 
political history. The Chartreuse de Parme is a study of the eighteenth- 
century police state which came to an end in the Napoleonic era; Le 
Rouge et le noir of the political situation in the eighteen-twenties; Lucien 
Leuwen of politics in the reign of Louis-Philippe. Stendhal had therefore 
completed his survey and wanted to do something different. This produces 
a change in the well-defined pattern of the novels. He makes his principal 
character a woman in the belief that this will provide a fresh approach to 
experience. Lamiel is as much a political novel as the other three and most 
of the action takes place under Louis-Philippe; but the political situation 
is studied obliquely through provincial society instead of at the centre. 
Julien and Fabrice had looked back longingly to the heroic sixteenth 
century which provided a standard for judging the present. Lucien 
sighed for the elegance and lax moral code of the ancien régime as 
an escape from the drabness of Louis-Philippe’s France. Lamiel and 
Sansfin are both children of the Enlightenment. They represent the 
application of the outlook of the philosophes to the contemporary situation, 
and Lamiel’s trick with her confessor when trying to satisfy her curiosity 
about love is probably a borrowing from the Liaisons dangereuses. 

Lamiel is the story of a foundling who is brought up by the village 
beadle and his wife and turns into an adventuress. She comes under the 
influence of the sceptical doctor who offers the only possible escape 
from the boredom of Carville. She seduces the son of the local chatelaine, 
the young Duc de Miossens, and runs away to Paris where she has other 
affairs; but they all leave her cold. She does not fall in love, does not even 
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grasp the meaning of the word until she is nearly murdered by a robber 
who has broken into her room. Stendhal drew on the personality and 
career of a notorious criminal named Lacenaire for his portrait of Val- 
bayre as he had drawn on the Berthet affair in Le Rouge et le noir. 
Lacenaire was precisely the sort of person to kindle Stendhal’s imagina- 
tion. He was a bandit, an enemy of society, but he was also a man of 
culture who shared Stendhal’s enthusiasm for the theatre and admired - 
his favourite authors. Valbayre, who reminds us of Ferrante Palla in the 
Chartreuse, declares proudly that he reads Corneille and Moliére, that he 
has too much education to do manual work, and he drives Lamiel into a 
frenzy of delight by taking her to the theatre when the police are.at his 
heels. The chapters describing Lamiel’s adventures as a member of 
Valbayre’s gang were never written, but Stendhal’s notes show that the 
novel was to have ended by Lamiel’s setting fire to the prison in an 
attempt to rescue her lover and perishing in the flames. 

Lamiel is the only novel, but not the only work, in which Stendhal’s 
protagonist is a woman. He had tried something of the sort in an early 
story called Vanina Vanini, in Mina de Vanghel written shortly after Le 
Rouge et le noir and again in Le Rose et le vert, which was written in 1837. In 
a valuable essay the late Jean Prévost has discussed Lamiel’s resemblance 
to the heroines of these stories and to Mathilde de La Mole.* They are all 
examples of what he calls ‘l’Amazone stendhalienne’. ‘She is,’ he said, ‘the 
woman whose head is roused rather than her heart and who becomes the 
ennemie aimée rather than the mistress’.t ‘She is a woman who is completely 
feminine by her beauty and her grace and completely masculine by her 
intelligence and her energy.’ When he goes on to describe Lamiel as a 
‘feminine incarnation of Julien Sorel’,§ he also stresses her resemblance 
to the male protagonists of the novels. She too is an ‘outsider’ at odds with 
society, and in spite of her charm she possesses the same ruthlessness. I 
have suggested in another place that though Stendhal put a great deal of 
himself into his heroes, he never put the whole of himself into any one 
character.|| He is Fabrice and Mosca, Lucien and M. Leuwen, Lamiel and 
Dr. Sansfin. This means that in general he identified himself simulta- 
neously with youth and its illusions and with disillusioned middle age. 
Lamiel is to some extent an exception. There is a good deal of Stendhal in 
his heroine, but she has fewer illusions than Fabrice or Lucien; and the 




































* Essai sur les sources de Lamiel: les Amazones de Stendhal : le Procés de Lacenaire, Lyon, 
1942. 

T Ibid., p. 9. 

¢ La Création chez Stendhal, new edition, Paris 1951, p. 378. 


§ Ibid:, pp. 375-6. 
|| The Novel in France, London, 1950, p. 161. 
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connection with Sansfin is far closer than with Mosca or M. Leuwen. 
Sansfin, like Stendhal, has been brought up on the ‘ideologists’. Jean Pré- 
vost was surely right in thinking that his hump was a sardonic reference to 
Stendhal’s own ugliness and the education of Lamiel a memory of Stend- 
hal’s endeavour to instil the principles of ‘ideology’ into his sister Pauline. 

I think that we can begin to see what Stendhal was trying to do and 
why he failed to do it. The figure of the ‘Amazon’ had an immense 
fascination for him, but it had its source in the complications of his 
personal life. It was the fascination of the timid bungling seducer who was 
always hoping that a strong woman would seduce him as Mathilde had 
seduced Julien. Lamiel was a determined attempt to make the Amazon 
the central character in a novel and the similarity between Lamiel’s 
disguise and Mina de Vanghel’s shows that the earlier story was very 
much in his mind. It seems possible that the personal element accounts 
both for the comparative failure of the early stories and for the last 
minute hesitations between Lamiel and Dr Sansfin. There is, however, 
another explanation of his failure to finish the novel and of the unsatis- 
factoriness of the later chapters. 








He tried [writes M. Martineau] to describe... French society at the 
beginning of the July Monarchy without appearing to see that in this 
society the great adventures of ambition for a person who did not want to 
re-draw the portrait of the Sanseverina were in future impossible for a 
woman. * 









II 






Stendhal thought at one time of calling his novel Un Village normand 
and the opening paragraph explains why: 






Je trouve que nous sommes injustes envers les paysages de cette belle 
Normandie ot chacun de nous peut aller coucher ce soir. On vante la 
Suisse; mais il faut acheter ses montagnes par trois jours d’ennui, les 
vexations des douanes, et les passeports chargés des visas. Tandis qu’a 
peine en Normandie le regard, fatigué des symétries de Paris et de ses murs 
blancs, est accueilli par un océan de verdure. 










It seems strange that a critic who has examined Stendhal’s workman- 
ship as carefully as Jean Prévost should be able to say that the opening of 
Lamiel is ‘purely picturesque, more motionless than the description of 
Verriéres at the beginning of Le Rouge et le noir’.t Stendhal’s openings not 
only state some of the essential themes of the novels; the ending is already 
implied in them. The calm of Verriéres and the disturbances that follow 









* L’Oceuvre de Stendhal, Paris, 1945, p. 508. 
¢ Essai sur les sources de Lamiel, p. 25. 
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lead logically to the macabre execution of Julien, the great élan with 
which the Chartreuse opens to the muted note on which it closes, the 
placidity of Carville in this book to the discovery of Lamiel’s bones 
among the ashes of the prison. The passage seems to have been tossed off 
with Stendhal’s usual casualness and facility, but when we look into it we 
perceive its artistry. The first sentence describes the ease and comfort 
with which the weary Parisian can reach Normandy. Then, like a shot 
from a film, the Swiss mountains pass across the screen, but we also see 
the long tiring journey with carriages toiling up steep roads, the trouble- 
some customs’ officials, the stamping of the passports. The third sentence 
stresses the sharp contrast between the annoying formalities, the mono- 
tony of urban life and the irregular beauties of the countryside. The effect 
depends on the opposition of ‘fatigué’ and ‘accueilli’, ‘symétrie . . . de 
ses murs blancs’ and ‘océan de verdure’. 

In the second paragraph we read: 

Les tristes plaines grises restent du c6té de Paris, la route pénétre dans 

une suite de belles vallées et de hautes collines, leurs sommets chargés 

d’arbres se dessinent sur le ciel non sans quelque hardiesse et bornent 

Vhorizon de fagon 4 donner quelque p&ture a l’imagination, plaisir bien 

nouveau pour l’habitant de Paris. 

It is a striking example of the classic artist at work. There is none 
of the detail, the careful building up of atmosphere that we find in the 
novelists who followed Stendhal. He uses simple colourless words and 
still contrives to produce his effect with a few brief strokes where another 
writer — Fromentin is a good illustration - would have needed pages of 
description. The ‘sad, grey plains’ are behind us, but the release produced 
by the ‘océan de verdure’ in the first paragraph begins to fade. We feel 
that we are ‘penetrating’ into a sanctuary. The ‘bornent’ reinforces the. 
word ‘pénétre’ because it suggests that we are going somewhere where, 
in spite of the ‘pature 4 l’imagination’, we shall be shut in. This impres- 
sion is developed in the fourth paragraph: 

Si Voeil, qu’éveille aux beautés des paysages le charme des lointains, 

cherche les détails, il voit que chaque champ forme comme un enclos 

entouré de murs de terre, ces digues établies réguliérement sur le bord 
de tous les champs sont couronnés d’une foule de jeunes ormeaux. 

The Swiss mountains are far behind us. The long shot of the ‘charme 
des lointains’ changes to a close-up of ‘les détails’. The key-words are 
‘un enclos entouré de murs de terre’ and ‘ces digues établies réguliére- 
ment’. For in spite of the opulence of the surrounding country, we are 
already conscious of something faintly oppressive in the atmosphere. We 
are in a village ‘perdu au milieu des pommiers, [qui] git au fond de la 
vallée,’ shut in by ‘walls’ and ‘enclosures’, cut off from the great world. 
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We shall find that as the novel unfolds this atmosphere of isolation and 
suffocation becomes more and more pronounced, is in fact one of the 
principal themes. 

Carville, writes the novelist, is a place which will not be found on the 
map ‘et dont je demande la permission de dire des horreurs, c’est-a-dire 
une partie de la vérité’. I have already suggested that in this novel the 
political comment is indirect. Stendhal proceeds to give a picture of a 
Norman village which under the Restoration has relapsed into a sort of 
feudalism and which is ‘dominated’, symbolically, by the chateau of the 
Duchesse de Miossens. The visitor who had left urban life in search of 
rest will find little among the Norman country folk: 

Les finesses, les calculs sordides de ces Normands ne me délassaient 

presque pas de la vie compliquée de Paris. 

Il y a de bonnes gens partout, méme en Normandie, oi ils y sont a la vérité 

beaucoup plus rares qu’ailleurs. 

He fills in the moral picture of the individual members of the com- 
munity with the same rapid mischievous strokes. This is the Duchess: 

La révolution de 1789 et Voltaire n’étaient pas des choses odieuses pour 

elle, c’étaient des choses non avenues. 

We catch a glimpse of the doctor at the bedside of a handsome young 
man who has been struck down by apoplexy: 

Le docteur passa la nuit auprés de lui, et, tout en lui appliquant le traite- 

ment convenable, il eut le plaisir de voir cet étre si beau mourir vers la 

pointe du jour. 
‘Voila un beau corps vacant,’ se disait-il; ‘pourquoi mon 4me ne peut- 
elle pas y entrer.’ 

The beadle is ‘le meilleur et le plus petitement dévot des hommes’, his 
wife ‘était encore, s’il se peut, plus petitement dévote’. They decide to 
adopt a child, but their motives are by no means wholly charitable: 

Je ferais bien d’adopter une petite fille, toute petite, nous l’éléverons dans 

la crainte de Dieu: ce sera véritablement une Gme que nous lui donnerons, et 

dans nos vieux jours, elle nous soignera. 

They intend to ‘form’ the child according to their own ideas, but the 
book is a conflict between the individualistic ‘outsider’, who has a ‘soul’ 
of her own, and the ‘horrors’ of provincial society. The pair depart for the 
Enfants Trouvés at Rouen, where, observes Stendhal ironically, ‘ils 
choisirent une petite fille de quatre ans, diiment vaccinée et déja toute 
gentillette, c’était Lamiel.’ 


In all Stendhal’s novels there are certain key-words on which he sets 
his personal stamp, imparting to them a particular resonance which 
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echoes all through the book and gives it its special tone. In Le Rouge et le noir, 
singulier-singularité express the conscious superiority of Julien and Mathilde 
over their environment; in Lucien Leuwen, médiocre-médiocrité describe the 
flatness and dreariness of contemporary society which drives itself into 
the mind of the principal character until it becomes: an obsession. The 
key-words of Lamiel are dme and ennui: 


Les esprits sont précoces en Normandie; quoique 4 peine 4gée de douze 
ans, elle [Lamiel] était déja susceptible d’ennui, et l’ennui, 4 cet Age, 
quand il ne tient pas a la souffrance physique, annonce la présence de 
lame. 


In Stendhal me is the principle of vitality, ennui the sense of frustration 
caused by the pressure of a ‘mediocre’ environment which threatens to 
stifle it. All the principal characters in Lamiel are afflicted by it. The 
duchess is bored; Sansfin is bored; Lamiel falls ill from boredom. 


‘Voici un cas bien rare en Normandie,’ se dit-il. ‘C’est Vennui, et Pennui 
malgré le commerce de la duchesse, l’excellent cuisinier, les primeurs, les 
beaux meubles du chateau. . . .’* 


It is ennui that causes the revolt of Sansfin and Lamiel. For in this book, 
as surely as in the Liaisons dangereuses, the characters divide into two 
parties — ‘le parti prétre’ and the rebels and enemies of convention. 
Sansfin sets to work to cure Lamiel of her ennui and in the process he 
manages to dissipate the duchess’s and his own as well. This provides 
Stendhal with his opportunity. He was at pains to explain that he was 
essentially an ‘improviser’; he was not concerned with the orderly un- 
folding of feelings. “The page that I am writing,’ he said, ‘gives me the 
idea of the next.’ He was interested in feelings in action. His aim was to 
seize a feeling the moment it came into being, to show impulses moving 
simultaneously in different directions, the conflicting potentialities of a 
situation. Sansfin is determined to assert himself, to achieve a position in 
society in spite of his deformity. He thinks of marrying the duchess, then 
decides against it: 

‘Grand Dieu, combien je me trompais en me donnant une nouvelle im- 
posture 4 soutenir! Je serais bien plus heureux en développant mes. 
qualités naturelles. Si la nature m’a donné une triste enveloppe, je sais: 


manier la parole et me rendre maitre de l’opinion des sots, et méme,” 
ajouta-t-il, avec un sourire de satisfaction, ‘de l’opinion des gens d’esprit. .. .” 


All Stendhal’s characters like the novelist himself are engaged in an 
effort to penetrate beneath the conventions and false personalities — the 


* Sansfin’s comment on Lamiel who has gone to live at the chateau as an antidote 


to the duchess’s ennui. 
15 
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impostures — which society tends to impose on them and to discover the 
real being underneath, to find out what sort of people they really are. 
There is therefore a contrast between imposture and qualités naturelles. For 
underlying all Stendhal’s work is a belief in the genius of the individual, 
the innate qualities which promise success whatever the society in which 
he lives. The doctor decides that while working out his plan to win a 
great position, he must amuse himself: 

‘Pendant que je vais suivre ce grand dessein, il faut me donner les pré- 

mices du coeur de cette jeune fille.’ — Pour parvenir 4 toutes ces beHes 

choses, Sansfin fit durer pendant plusieurs mois la prétendue maladie de 

Lamiel; comme l’origine du peu de réel qu’il y avait dans cette indisposi- 

tion fort simple était l’ennui, Sansfin sacrifia toute chose au désir d’amuser 

la malade; mais il fut étonné de la clarté et de la vigueur de cet esprit si 

jeune: la tromper était fort difficile. Bientét Lamiel fut convaincue que ce 

pauvre médecin d’une figure aussi burlesque était le seul ami qu’elle eat 

au monde. En peu de temps, par des plaisanteries bien calculées, Sansfin 

réussit 4 détruire toute l’affection que le bon coeur de Lamiel avait pour 

sa tante et son oncle Hautemare. 


Stendhal is concerned here not merely with the differences between 
‘real’ and ‘counterfeit’ feelings, but with the degree of reality of the 
different feelings and qualities. The ‘peu de réel qu’il y avait dans cette 
indisposition’ is a key to the interpretation of the passage. It moves 
smoothly along to the words ‘amuser la malade’, then there is a sudden 
change. We literally feel the impact of ‘la clarté et . . . la vigueur de cet 
esprit si jeune’, as though the doctor had struck a physical obstacle. The 
impact is intensified by ‘la tromper était fort difficile’. There is another 
alteration which is reflected this time in the changed disposition of 
Lamiel, and the attention shifts from what is happening in the doctor’s 
mind to what is happening in hers. The last sentence but one abruptly 
announces that he has got past her defences and convinced her that he is 
her only friend. He pushes home his advantage and ‘destroys’ her affec- 
tion for her devout foster parents. Détruire is a characteristically Stendhal- 
ian use of a transitive verb to record the destruction of one set of feelings 
or one mood which is replaced by another. The effect as usual is achieved 
by the very skilful balancing of words against each other. We must 
glance back at the earlier passage. Compared with imposture, the qualités 
naturelles stand for something real; but when we go on to compare them 
with ‘la clarté et . . . la vigueur de cet esprit si jeune’, we realize that the 
final advantage lies entirely with Lamiel. The doctor is naturally more 
experienced and mature — he is a master of ‘plaisanteries bien calculées — 
but there is nothing ‘calculated’ about her clarté anc vigueur. Potentially, 
she is immensely superior to him. It is not difficult to see why. The 
youthful heroes and heroines are the idealized beings that Stendhal 
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would like to have been; the middle-aged cynics are ironical portraits of 
the man he was. 


II!l 


‘The central problem,’ writes an American critic of the Stendhalian 
heroes, ‘is always the same: the education of youth for life; the formation 
of his mind and character under the blows of experience; his début in 
society.’* His words are equally true of Stendhal’s heroine in this book. 
In speaking of Stendhal the term ‘education’ must be understood in the 
humane sense of developing the innate qualities of character. Lamiel’s 
education is much more systematic than that of the characters in the 
other novels. She is placed in the hands of two men of opposing views, but 
though they both try to ‘instruct’ her, they are unable to impose their 
views or ‘form’ her as Valmont and Mme de Merteuil ‘form’ Cécile in the 
Liaisons dangereuses. She is much too independent and her own qualities 
are developed by the friction of her mind on theirs, by playing off one 
against the other. 

It might be supposed that the competition between Sansfin and the 
gentle Abbé Clément would be hopelessly unequal and that the influence 
of the crafty doctor would certainly predominate; but this is to underrate 
the subtlety of Stendhal’s method. 


Ce jeune prétre, fort pale, fort pieux, fort instruit... avait un cruel 
défaut pour son état .. . il avait beaucoup d’esprit. ... 


It enables him to appreciate the potentialities of his charge. 

Il fut frappé de la grace qu’il y avait dans la réunion d’un esprit vif, 

audacieux et de la plus grande portée, avec une ignorance 4 peu prés 

compléte de toutes les choses de la vie, et une 4me parfaitement naive. 

Stendhal’s principal characters exist at two different levels and possess 
qualities which seem at first to be contradictory. They possess the admir- 
able qualities signified by words like clarté, vigueur, audacieux and vif; theirs 
are minds which are potentially ‘de la plus grande portée’; they are 
driven on by an insatiable curiosity about themselves and other people. 
But these qualities go together with an extraordinary lack of experience, 
a naiveté which makes them so engaging. Now the positive qualities 


' contribute to their poise and resilience, and the process of education is in 


fact the development and application of these qualities to the conquest of 
naiveté and inexperience. For underlying their inexperience is a very 
healthy scepticism and a decidedly critical outlook: 


Le premier sentiment de Lamiel 4 la vue d’une vertu était de la croire 
une hypocrisie. 


* Matthew Josephson, Stendhal or the Pursuit of Happiness, New York, 1946, pp. 
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The great aim of Stendhal’s heroes and heroines is to become inte- 
grated beings. This can only be achieved by taking what each of the differ- 
ent educators has to give, and because they are fundamentally superior 
to the individuals who surround them their gifts cannot be developed by 
any one educator. Lamiel’s education is therefore a process of sifting and 
testing what Sansfin and the Abbé Clément offer. At every moment we 
find her instinctively comparing their teaching: 

Cet enseignement [we are told of the Abbé’s] était bien différent de celui 

que donnait de docteur Sansfin. II n’était point dur, tranchant, remontant 

aux principes des choses comme celui de Sansfin; il était doux, insinuant, 
rempli de grace, toujours une petite maxime arrivait précédée d’une jolie 
petite anecdote, dont elle était comme la conséquence, et le jeune pré- 
cepteur avait grand soin de laisser tirer cette conséquence a la jeune éléve. 

Souvent celle-ci tombait dans une profonde réverie que l’abbé ne savait 

comment expliquer. C’était lorsqu’une chose enseignée par l’abbé sem- 

blait en contradiction avec une des terribles maximes du docteur. 


The Abbé’s ‘jolies petites anecdotes’ alternate in her mind with the 
‘terribles maximes’ of the doctor: 

Par exemple, suivant celui-ci, le monde n’était qu’une mauvaise comédie, 

jouée sans grace, par des coquins sans grace, d’infames menteurs. . . 

‘Combien de jeunes filles ne meurent pas avant vingt-trois ans,’ disait-il & 

‘Lamiel, ‘et alors & quoi bon toutes les génes qu’elles se sont imposées et 

depuis quinze ans, tous les plaisirs dont elles se sont privées pour gagner la 

bonne opinion de huit ou dix vieilles femmes . 

‘L’on se donne du plaisir, ce qui est le seul objet pour lequel la race 

humaine est placée ici-bas . . .” 

She responds readily to the gentleness and grace of the Abbé’s teach- 
ing: 

‘Voila une grace que jamais le docteur n’a connue. Quelle différence de 

sa gaieté 4 celle de cet abbé Clément! Le Sansfin n’est gai du fond du 

coeur que quand il voit arriver quelque malheur au prochain; le bon abbé, 

au contraire, est rempli de bonté pour tous les hommes.’ 


Yet at bottom she finds the Abbé’s teaching unsatisfying. The ‘maxims’ 
and ‘anecdotes’ come pat, but it is all a little too neat. It does not go to 
the roots — ‘to the principles of things’ — like Sansfin’s: 

Au lieu de songer 4 la pauvreté de ses arguments comparée au raisonne- 

ment inébranlable comme le granit du docteur Sansfin, elle le vit jeune, 

plein de naiveté et obligé par sa pauvreté 4 répéter des raisonnements 
ridicules auxquels peut-étre il ne croyait pas. 

Sansfin’s arguments represent the less brilliant side of the Enlighten- 
ment, and we shall see that the stress laid on them accounts for some at 
least of the weaknesses of the novel. To Lamiel, however, his reasoning 
seems ‘inébranlable comme le granit’ compared with the ‘raisonnements 
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ridicules’ of the Abbé. She has no illusions about the doctor, but her 
objections are not intellectual. The combined effect of the teaching of the 
two men on her is summed up in an interesting passage: 
La méchanceté trop découverte du docteur Sansfin heurtait un peu cette 
Ame encore si jeune, et elle voulait la force incisive des idées du docteur, 
revétue de la grace parfaite que l’abbé savait donner a tout ce qu’il disait. 
What needs to be stressed in that Lamiel’s education is an organic 
process. She is exposed to two conflicting systems, but we are not simply 
told the views of her teachers; they are enacted through the language used 
and we feel their direct impact on her mind and even more on her sensi- 
bility. ‘Dur’ and ‘tranchant’ are balanced against ‘doux’, ‘insinuant,’ 
‘rempli de grace’; ‘remontant aux principes des choses,’ ‘raisonnement 
inébranlable comme le granit’ and ‘force incisive des idées’ against ‘jolie 
petite anecdote,’ ‘idées si douces’ and ‘grace parfaite.’ They are not 
absorbed uncritically, they are carefully scrutinized; some are accepted, 
others rejected. In this way we see a mind developing and a personality 
emerging which are distinct from those of her teachers. She has taken 
what they had to give. The doctor is her intellectual mentor; but the Abbé, 
who appeals strongly to something in her own make-up, educates her 
sensibility. He contributes at least as much as the doctor to turning her 
into the true Stendhalian heroine: 
Elle voyait tout en beau dans la vie, tout 4 coup ses réves de plaisir re- 
cevaient le démenti le plus cruel. Son coeur n’était point tendre, mais son 
esprit était distingué. 

A vrai dire, elle n’avait point eu le temps d’acquérir de l’expérience; 
c’était un coeur et un esprit romanesques qui se figuraient les chances de 
bonheur qu’elle allait trouver dans la vie; c’ était 14 le revers de la médaille. 
‘C’ était la le revers de la médaille.’ There are always two sides to the 

picture. On the surface gentleness, kindness, grace, naiveté: underneath 
a ruthless pursuit of happiness, a refusal to be taken in, to accept any- 
thing at its face value until it has been thoroughly tried and tested. 


The Stendhalian heroes all have one thing in common. They are 
intensely preoccupied not merely with love, but with their own capacity 
for love. They are immensely susceptible, but they are haunted by the 
fear that there is something lacking in their make-up which prevents 
them from being able to love. At other moments they turn on love as being 
something too soft, as unworthy of their fundamental superiority and 
congratulate themselves in a way which is reminiscent of Laclos’ charac- 
ters on their imperviousness to such a weakness. Lucien, we are told, ‘had 
never thought of love except as a dangerous and contemptible precipice 
into which he was certain not to fall.’ ‘My heart,’ he says in another 
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place, ‘is not made for love.’ This attitude is certainly a reflection of some- 
thing personal in the novelist. Now Stendhal was fond of projecting him- 
self into his characters in different situations to see what it felt like. It is 
not surprising that in Lamiel he varies the formula. She shares the curiosity 
of the other characters but appears to be without their susceptibility. We 
are told: 


L’unique passion de Lamiel était alors la curiosité, 
Which recalls Laclos’ account of Mme de Merteuil’s girlhood: 
‘Ma téte seule fermentait; je ne désirais pas de jouir, je voulais savoir. . .’ 


The novelist’s other pronouncements on his heroine are not less inter- 
esting: 

Elle n’avait aucune disposition 4 faire l'amour; ce qu’elle aimait par- 

dessus tout, c’était une conversation intéressante. Une histoire de guerre, 

ou les héros bravaient de grands dangers et accomplissaient des choses 

difficiles, la faisait réver pendant trois jours, tandis qu’elle ne donnait 

qu’une attention trés passagére 4 un conte d’amour. 


When she meets the Abbé Clément again during her escapades in 
Paris and is scolded by him, this is her reply: 

‘Je n’ai pas cru faire mal en me donnant a des jeunes gens pour lesquels je 

n’avais aucun goat. Je désire savoir si l’amour est possible pour moi.’ 

These passages deserve attention because they have a bearing on 
what I shall have to say later. In the unfavourable comparison between 
‘love’ and ‘adventure’ Lamiel appears to be echoing Lucien Leuwen, but 
there is a difference. Lucien is susceptible and though he does at times 
feel doubts about his capacity to love, he also tries to convince himself 
that he prefers manly exercises and adventures. Lamiel, on the other 
hand, appears to be frigid. This impression is confirmed by the second 
passage. She has by this time had several affairs, but she is still genuinely 
trying to find out whether ‘love is possible’ for her. Her defence is even 
more interesting. There is nothing wrong in what she has done, she thinks, 
because she did not feel any ‘attraction’ for the young men. In other 
words, she did not experience any ‘pleasure’. From this we can turn to 
the famous incident earlier in the book where she tips the peasant to 
instruct her in love: 

Next day, she found Jean in the wood; he had put on his Sunday clothes. 

‘Embrace me!’ she said to him. 

He did so; Lamiel noticed that, following her orders, he had shaved; 
she remarked upon it. 

*Yes, that’s so,’ he answered alertly, ‘Mademoiselle’s the mistress; she 


pays well and she’s so pretty.’ 
‘Certainly. And it’s your mistress that I want to be.’ 
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‘Ah, that’s different,’ said Jean in a business-like manner. Then, with- 
out rapture, without love, the young Norman made Lamiel his mistress, 

‘Isn’t there anything else?’ she asked. 

‘No,’ replied Jean. 

‘Have you had many mistresses ?’ 

‘I’ve had three.’ 

‘And there’s nothing else.’ 

‘Not that I know of. Will Mademoiselle want to see me again?’ 

‘T’ll tell you in a month’s time. But no chattering! Don’t tell anyone 
about me.’ 

‘Not likely!’ he cried, his eyes sparkling for the first time. 

‘What! Love’s nothing more than that?’ said Lamiel to herself in 
astonishment. ‘It’s certainly not worth the trouble of forbidding it so 
strongly. But I’m deceiving poor Jean. So as to meet me here again, he'll 
perhaps refuse a good job.’ She called him back and gave him another five 
francs. He thanked her fervently. 

‘Lamiel sat down and watched him go (she wiped away the blood and 
hardly thought about the pain).* 

Then she burst out laughing, saying over and over again: 

‘What, that wonderful love, that’s all it is?’ 


Stendhal was fascinated by the problem of sexual impotence. The hero 
of his first novel had been physically impotent; but he was also greatly 
interested in what he called /e fiasco or temporary impotence. He has 
described a personal incident in Souvenirs d’égotisme and discussed it 
theoretically in De l’amour. In that work he suggests that as soon as gen- 
uine passion is aroused, there is a possibility of a fiasco. That is one explana- 
tion, but there are others. It has been suggested that it may be caused by 
excessive respect for the woman, but another possible cause is the extreme 
cerebration to which Stendhal and his characters were prone. We do not 
know for certain what happens to Lamiel in this incident. She may 
simply have found the experience disappointing or there may in fact 
have been a fiasco caused by the incompetence of the peasant or by 
Lamiel’s personal peculiarities. The last alternative seems to me to be by 
far the most likely and is supported by the evidence in other parts of the 
book. We remember that Lamiel is a woman ‘whose head is roused rather 
than her heart’; that she preferred ‘adventure’ to ‘love’; that she was 
given to cerebration — ‘curiosity was her one passion’ — and we remember 
her admission to the Abbé Clément. The meeting with Valbayre seems 
conclusive. For Valbayre is an adventurer and she falls in love with him 
because he appeals first and foremost to her imagination, and the appeal 
to the imagination overcomes the physical inhibition. 


* The words in brackets are omitted from the English version of the book. 
¢ On the whole question, see M. Georges Blin’s remarkable introduction to 
Armance (Collection: Les Oeuvres Particuliéres), Paris, 1946. 
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‘Comment, ce fameux amour, ce n’est que ¢a!’ The spectacle of the 
bleeding Lamiel laughing over her encounter in the wood strikes another 
characteristic note. Nearly all Stendhal’s heroes begin their career with a 
déception of this kind. Stendhal was passionately anxious to see Italy, 
Fabrice to fight at Waterloo, but when the great moment arrives it is a 
disappointment. ‘So that’s all it is,’ says Stendhal when he looks down on 
Italy, and Fabrice can scarcely believe that he has really been present at a 
battle at all. The clash between dream and reality became a favourite 
theme of the Romantics, but though the données are the same, Stendhal’s 
reactions are the reverse of those of the Romantics. The Romantics, 
dismayed by the shock, fell into a state of melancholy resignation. With 
Stendhal the initial disappointment provokes his immense power of 
attack. He goes forward through his heroes in the determination to make 
the dream come true. So it is in Lamiel. Her disappointment is repeated 
over and over again, but in the end she meets Valbayre. 


IV 


Mr Earp suggests in his interesting introduction that Stendhal may 
have begun Lamiel with the idea of writing a pot-boiler, with ‘the impish 
idea of rewriting Marivaux’s Vie de Marianne in terms of Eugéne Sue’, 
but that ‘the frame-work for a successful novel in the taste of the day 
cracked to pieces, broken beneath the wealth of life, observation, and 
humour which he poured into it.’ It is certainly the work of some one who 
knew Marivaux well and Laclos even better, but I feel a doubt about 
‘the wealth of life, observation, and humour’. There is at present a 
tendency among Stendhal’s admirers to work up an esoteric cult for the 
master’s minor works. Gide’s predilection for Armance is one example; 
Comrade Aragon’s tendentious eulogy of Lamiel (quoted with approval 
by Mr Earp) is another. Stendhal’s peculiar spell does not often fail. ‘A 
magnificent fragment’ is a fair description of Lamiel provided that it is 
confined to the first part of the novel, but once she leaves Carville, 
Stendhal does not know what to do with her and the interest of the book 
evaporates. He does not know what to do with her because, as M. Martin- 
eau suggests, there was no place for a woman like that in the France of 
Louis-Philippe. For we may suspect that he felt obscurely that Lamiel’s 
adventures with Valbayre would have produced an entertaining nouvelle, 
but not a novel of the calibre of the great masterpieces. 

A more serious criticism comes from André Gide. ‘There are certain 
strata of the soul,’ he said, ‘into which Stendhal did not seek to penetrate 
because he was unaware of them; the profound regions where we find the 
religious feelings that he treated so lightly . . . the raptures and exalta- 
tions.’ Those mysterious regions, he went on, may only exist in the 
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imagination, but without them the human being is impoverished. ‘Now 
in this book Stendhal suddenly and unwittingly makes us understand 
and feel the frightful void caused by their absence.’* Terms like ‘pro- 
found’, ‘mysterious regions,’ ‘raptures’ and ‘exaltations’ must be used 
with circumspection. It is not by any means certain that the Chartreuse 
would have been improved by an infusion of pious sentiments and it is 
not a novel that anyone except perhaps Claudel would accuse of lack of 
‘depth’. It is the story of tragic individuals in a comic setting. The tragic 
note comes largely from the desperation with which they cling to personal 
relationships and their sense of the void beneath. ‘My philosophy,’ said 
Stendhal, ‘belongs to the day on which I am writing.’ When he sat down 
to write a novel, he soon forgot Cabanis and Tracy and followed the 
promptings of his sensibility. In the Chartreuse the ‘philosophy’ belongs to 
the comic setting and serves to heighten the tragic note. It is far otherwise 
in Lamiel. The ‘philosophy’ is at the centre of the book and because it was 
a poor thing it becomes, artistically, an irreparable weakness. 


* Op. cit., p. 35- 


TWO BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


ADAM’S TREE 


Mr Graham Greene’s new novel, The End of the Affair,* seems certain to 
puzzle, and perhaps to shock, a good many people, and it is important to 
try to understand why this should be so. From the technical viewpoint it 
is a very accomplished piece of work, the kind of thing no one else could 
have written. The construction is extremely skilful, and the narrative is 
carried along by a style of writing which readers of Mr Greene’s work 
have come to admire while taking it for granted. The action, moreover, 
is laid in suburbia, a locale peculiarly adapted to his gift of sardonic 
description, and identification with the characters is made easier by the 
introduction of a narrator who also happens to be the central figure. The 
effect usually produced by the first person singular is heightened in this 
case by the translucent disguise adopted by the author; for his hero, 
Maurice Bendrix, is himself a professional novelist, and the harsh, bitter, 
disillusioned style of writing he affects is already familiar to readers of 
Mr Greene’s previous works of fiction. Thus the mask is very nearly off, 
and the contours it discloses have the disturbing quality one usually 


* Heinemann, 10s. 64d. 
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associates with autobiography. But there are better reasons why this 
book should provoke reflection among —— who take Mr Greene 
seriously as a writer. 

The central theme, as in The Heart of the Matter, is adultery, with all 
the sordid details relentlessly sketched in. This time, however, it is the 
woman who is married and who, being a Catholic — to the extent, at any 
rate, of wanting to become one - is troubled by remorse. So far we seem 
to be on familiar ground, but whereas in The Heart of the Matter the moral 
conflict took place within the sinner’s mind, we are now presented with a 
duel between two human beings, a man and a woman, who stand for 
opposing principles. Sarah Miles remains to the end a somewhat shadowy 
figure, a fact not unrelated to her creator’s understanding of theology, 
but she is clearly intended to stand for qualities opposed to ler lover’s 
destructive selfishness, jealousy and bitterness. Nor is her role limited 
by her earthly span, for after death she gives evidence of what can only 
be described as supernatural power. Her miraculous interventions do 
not, it is true, exceed the bounds of what on different assumptions could 
be described as natural phenomena ~ a child suddenly relieved of pain, a 
disfiguring mark removed from a man’s face - and since they benefit 
neither her husband nor her lover (the only miracle worth performing, 
that of curing her antagonist of his corrosive self-hatred, is clearly beyond 
her capacity) it seems strange at first that Mr Greene should have braved 
scepticism and ridicule by introducing this implausible device — as it 
must appear to non-Catholics. The answer to the riddle leads straight to 
the heart of his predicament, for it appears that Sarah (who betrays her 
husband more than once, refers to herself as ‘a bitch and a fake’, and after 
her death is described as ‘a whore’ by her former lover) is not merely 
something like a saint, but the only embodiment of the divine that Greene’s 
hero can recognize as such without hatred. This strange circumstance is 
the fixed point round which the figures revolve. 

The End of the Affair is, among other things, a novel of post-war sub- 
urban Britain; an analysis of a love triangle; and an exhibition of some 
very good serio-comic writing. It is also, among other things, a detective 
story. Mr Greene cannot do without a search for something hidden, but 
this time his detective is a humorous figure, and the scales are unfairly 
weighted against him from the start. For the Third Man - both Sarah’s 
husband and her former lover are sure there is a Third Man, and they 
conspire to track him down —- is God. When Sarah Miles walks away 
from an assignation with Maurice Bendrix, a year and a half after their 
affair has really come to an end, the trail conscientiously pursued by the 
detective leads to a (Roman Catholic) church; and the mysterious 
Richard Smythe, whom she visits on occasions, turns out to be not 
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another lover, but a rationalist propagandist, whom she consults after 
religious remorse and the yearning for some kind of faith (perhaps im- 
planted, we are told, by a baptism undergone in early childhood, which 
had been kept secret from her and of which she was unaware) have begun 
to undermine her earlier indifference. And although Smythe — he of the 
strawberry mark, the beautiful hands, and the faintly clerical manner - 
falls in love with her, it is unrequited love of a Platonic kind, for which 
he is duly rewarded after her death by the disappearance of his dis- 
figuring mark and the even more sudden and surprising crumpling of his 
atheist certainty. Yet the staggering naivety of this solution is imme- 
diately countered by its effect upon the narrator. For it is after hearing of 
Smythe’s semi-conversion that Maurice rings the book’s curtain down 
upon his final and effective repudiation of Sarah’s God: 


I sat on my bed and I said to God: You’ve taken her, but You haven’t got 
me yet. I know Your cunning. It’s You who take us up to a high place and 
offer us the whole universe. You’re a devil, God, tempting us to leap. But I 
don’t want Your peace and I don’t want Your love. I wanted something 
very simple and very easy: I wanted Sarah for a life-time and. You took 
her away. With Your great schemes You ruin our happiness like a harvester 
ruins a mouse’s nest. I hate You, God, I hate You as though You existed. 


Maurice Bendrix is an important figure, doubly important because he 
escapes from Mr Greene’s control and, shedding his villainous guise, 
becomes recognizably human; so much so that in the end he seems to 
carry a disproportionate load of suffering. This development rather cuts 
across the novel’s carefully arranged plot, for a great deal depends upon 
the contrast between Maurice’s and Sarah’s respective accounts of their 
love affair. Mr Greene makes extensive use of the flashback and also 
introduces a diary — Sarah’s. We are to hear the story told twice: first hy 
the bitter, cynical, jealousy-twisted man, then by the woman who loved 
him and whose love he did not recognize for what it was. But the con- 
trast is lost. We begin by being informed that Maurice has come to hate 
Sarah and her dim, innocuous cuckold of a husband, though there is no 
very apparent reason for his hatred. But that, it seems, is just the point: 
hatred — bitter, jealous, unmotivated — is the dominant trait of his charac- 
ter. There is a strong diabolical flavour about the Maw:ice of Book One, 
and it is only to be expected that he should find his match in a woman 
whose love can work miracles (though rather trivial ones) even after her 
death. But somewhere along this arduous trail Mr Greene’s original plan 
has got mislaid, and having lost his road-map he wanders into what is, for 
a Catholic, very strange territory indeed. For the Maurice of Book Five 
is no longer a sneering devil, but a very human, very unhappy and very 
clear-sighted fellow-sufferer. By the time he turns away wearily from the 
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desolation left by Sarah’s death, and tramps the rainy Common, side 
by side with poor, dim, resigned Henry Miles — two broken men brought 
together by common misfortune - the original scheme has worn paper- 
thin. We are left with human misery —- stark, unadorned, unconsolable. 
Maurice does not even rail at God any longer. He simply asks for a little 


peace: 
I wrote at the start that this was a record of hate, and walking there beside 
Henry towards the evening glass of beer, I found the one prayer that seemed 
to serve the winter mood: O God, You’ve done enough, You’ve robbed me 
of enough, I’m too tired and old to learn to love, leave me alone for ever. 


This unexpected ending - the words just quoted are the concluding 
sentence of the book — suggests that the Maurice of Book One was never 
more than two-dimensional. It was difficult to believe in him, and now 
we know the reason: one of his most important aspects — the aspect called 
Sarah - was kept out of sight. For Sarah, when at long last her diary is 
opened to view, turns out to be simply Maurice in his religious mood. 
She is meant to be his opponent — just as he is meant to sit for a portrait, if 
not of the Price of Darkness in person, at least of one of his minions — but 
the contrast breaks down at the crucial point. For when Sarah tries to 
put her faith, or lack of faith, into words she can find no language sub- 
stantially different from his. Like Maurice, she is tortured, not consoled, 
by religion. Like him she rails and pleads alternately, is obsessed by grue- 
some fantasies and images, lacerates herself, yearns for delivery from the 
flesh, and in the end destroys herself physically — as he destroys himsel 

spiritually — by letting her illness take its course from what looks like 
carelessness but is clearly disgust with life. Maurice and Sarah belong 
together, not merely because they are physically dependent upon each 
other — when she leaves him during an air raid, having been awakened by 
fear of death to a sense of guilt, she promptly loses interest in life and 
contracts the illness which finally kills her - but because they share the 
puritanical hatred of the body which causes them to oscillate between 
sexual abandon and religious remorse. They are spiritual twins, condem- 
ned to love and to destroy one another. Of the two, however, Maurice is 

more central to the underlying conflict. Thus it is he who writes the 
story, while Sarah, in her diary, supplies the counterpoint. But he is so 

much the stronger figure that Sarah’s diary talks his language. Maurice 

‘hates’ God, and Sarah writes, ‘I could hate that figure on the Cross 

with its claim to my gratitude.’ Sarah accepts separation and death, while 

Maurice blames her and curses God for his fate, but it remains impos- 

sible to think of either without the other. We begin by seeing her through 
his eyes, and when at last he is alone we still cannot see her any other way. 
Though one hesitates to tread on ground hallowed to the believer, it is 
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impossible to ignore the significance of Sarah’s posthumous role in 
Maurice’s life. When after her death he first calls her a whore, and then 
very nearly prays to her, we are permitted to glimpse the reverse side of 
his (and her) extreme horror of the Cross: she is needed as an inter- 
cessor because Christ has become a terrifying figure and the Cross a 
burden too heavy to be borne. This theme, already present in The Heart 
of the Matter, has now gained overwhelming importance. Throughout the 
book there are — side by side with absurdly trivial ‘materialist’ arguments 
against religion — genuine outbursts of fear and hatred whenever the 
narrator encounters the Cross. There are important religious and his- 
torical reasons why this should be so, and it must be regarded as signi- 
ficant that Mr Greene, who cannot be unaware of them, deliberately 
ignores them in favour of absurdities supposed to represent the ‘atheist’ 
position. Thus Henry Miles is given a chance to display his pompous 
fatuity by explaining to his wife that loyalty to Catholicism, in men of 
great intelligence like Pascal or Newman, may be due to ‘a glandular 
deficiency’. And although the shadowy Smythe is briefly allowed to 
remark that ‘man creates God in his own image’, this dangerous topic is 
quickly dropped. At the theoretical level, the only choice permitted to 
the characters lies between a self-torturing faith and an asinine belief in 
the healing properties of bio-chemistry. The real problem is shirked. All 
the more remarkable that these confines are burst in the great crucial 
passage in which Maurice couples acceptance of God’s existence with 
rejection of His law. ‘With Your great schemes You ruin our happiness.’ 
The Cross has become too heavy. Or, if one happens to be a Christian, 
one might say, the original significance of the gospel has been finally 
lost sight of. 

Even Sarah, as we have seen, has moments when she almost hates the 
figure on the Cross. Thus she discloses her spiritual affinity to Maurice. 
He, of course, hates all-the time, just as he remains unable to shake off 
the burden of guilt imposed by sexual remorse. The typical hero of Mr 
Greene’s later novels has ceased to love (or never acquired the capacity) 
and become conscious of fear, remorse, and hatred of religion. Maurice 
only learns to love Sarah when it is too late, after her death. In life she 
is no more to him than a mistress whom he tortures with his senseless 
jealousy. Adultery is central to the action of these novels because it serves 
to overlay and explain the absence of love and the consequent disgust with 
passion. Remorse is introduced via the moral law, but it is already there 
from the beginning, in the characters. And every time the sense of guilt 
raises its head, resentment against the faith which imposes it follows in its 
wake. Mr Greene has laid hold on a most important discovery, though it 
has been made before him: 
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We thinke that Paradise and Calvarie, 
Christs Crosse, and Adams tree, stood in one place; 
Looke Lord, and finde both Adams met in me; 
As the first Adams sweat surrounds my face, 
May the last Adams blood my soule embrace. 
(Donne, Hymn to God, My God, in my ss diiatt ) 


The Cross, for Mr Greene’s heroes — though this term is misleading — is 
alternately the refuge of the sinner and the symbol of man’s martyrdom. 
For it is ‘Adam’s tree’. It is not fortuitous that the action of his latest 
work turns upon loveless passion. He cannot imagine love without guilt 
and self-destruction. 

G. L. A. 


HARD CORE 


Mr Graham Greene’s new novel, the subject of the preceding article, is 
one more indication of the popularity of saintliness as a theme in modern 
literature. Mr Greene and Mr Waugh have presented us with characters 
whom we are to consider as Catholic saints, Mr T.S. Eliot’s Celia is rather 
more High Church, M. Camus is evolving the agnostic saint and M. 
Sartre has just produced his Goetz, who might fairly be described as the 
saint of declamatory atheism. In fact, it may be that the long line of ideal 
types in literature — the Renaissance whole man, the honnéte homme, the 
philosophe, the Romantic hero, the gentleman, etc. —is going to be continued 
by the saint. Nowadays, it seems that many of us dream of being saints, 
or at least warm the cockles of our hearts by thinking of the saintliness of 
others. In times of crisis, everyone tries to find a short-cut to God, either 
to make sure that he is not there, or to become lost in contemplation. 
The trouble about these literary saints is that, with rare exceptions, they 
are not convincing. Mr Eliot’s Celia, so touchingly portrayed by Miss 
Irene Worth, was only just credible; Mr Greene’s Sarah, who goes 
through the same motions of deserting her human love for the divine, 
and replacing South African sherry by vin de messe, is a feeble creation, 
much weaker than the priest in The Power and the Glory, and her author, 
making a shocking concession to sentimentality, has to bolster her up 
with two ridiculous miracles. 

To turn from these books, with their often great, but incidental, 
literary merits, to the works of Simone Weil, which have no literary 
pretensions at all, is to pass from make-believe to reality. Simone Weil, 
may, or may not, be canonized; her writings are probably riddled with 
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heresy, as they certainly are with questionable historical judgments; 
Monsignor Knox would no doubt condemn her with faint praise as an 
Enthusiast; she was undeniably neurotic; yet she warms the heart as no 
other writer has done for years, and at the same time remains mercilessly 
unsentimental. It is the easiest thing in the world to imagine her crucified 
and eaten by ants; you can feel the ants gnawing on every page she wrote; 
5 — is but all through shines the strange, inhuman, charitable serenity of the 


Jom. saint, a serenity achieved perhaps only at the moment of writing, but 
atest none the less impressive for that. I say this as an unbeliever, or rather as 
guilt someone who, while ‘believing in God’ — since we all, inevitably, ‘believe 

in God’ in some muddled way if we have not yet committed suicide — 
A. cannot quite understand the Christian explanation of the relationship 


between God and the world. Simone Weil’s Christianity is, apparently, 
unorthodox; this does not prevent her system being one of the most 
fascinating and bracing reinterpretations of the creed. 

Her starting point is neither a Chelsea cocktail party nor upper middle- 
class suburbia. She was a French Jewess, brought up in a non-religious 


e, is family and trained as a most uncompromising blue-stocking. After being 
lern a pupil of the philosopher Alain, she graduated to the Ecole Normale 
ters Supérieure. The effect of her background can be clearly seen in her work. 
ther She combines the intellectual passion of the French and the Jews, and 
M. she has some of Alain’s courageous but irritating dogmatism. In every- 
the day life she was, we are told, tiresomely argumentative. She never toyed 
leal elegantly with a gin-and-water nor, it appears, had a love affair. We have 
the to picture her as a sainte normalienne, bespectacled and unlovely, cycling 
ued unpowdered and bare-legged through city streets, or embarrassing her 
nts, friends and relations by her quixotic behaviour. From adolescence she 
s of was tortured by excruciating headaches and when, at the age of thirty- 
her four, still unbaptized, she died of exhaustion and tuberculosis, at Ashford 
on. in Kent, her only epitaph was the doctor’s remark that she had been a 
ney difficult patient. Her extraordinary intellectual vitality had been recog- 
Liss nized by her teachers and friends, but she had published only a few 


oes articles. The bundles of manuscript she left behind are now gradually 
appearing; four volumes are out in French and others are on the way. 


ne, 
on, Waiting on God,* a version of Attente de Dieu, is the first to be published in 
or, English. The translation, by Emma Craufurd, has the virtue of being 
up accurate; it contains a few gallicisms and is in parts without the distinc- 

tion of Simone Weil’s plangent, insistent and sometimes poetic French, 
al, but it gives an adequate idea of the original. No explanation is offered 
ry for the fact that Pére Perrin’s helpful explanatory notes have been dropped 


il, in the English edition. 
* Routledge and Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 
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Simone Weil is said to have been a Gnostic or a Catharian. The 
experts will have to pronounce judgment when her complete works have 
appeared. Waiting on God (this is Pére Perrin’s title, not hers) includes 
six letters and five essays, in which she describes her experiences and 
explains her views. The first thing that strikes a non-Christian is her 
attitude towards evil and suffering. Being incessantly gripped by pain 
and denied the usual satisfactions of womanhood, she was not likely to 
underestimate evil, as do the hearty Christian apologists. More sur- 
prisingly, she does not over-estimate it, like Eliot and Greene. She 
manages both to accept evil fully, and to retain her faith in the beauty of 
the world and the goodness of God. The bio-chemists of the future may 
classify her as a cheerful dolorist. For our part (if we silence for a moment 
the Logical Positivist side of our nature), we cannot fail to be impressed 
by her definition of evil as God separated from God by the distance of 
the universe. Le malheur, which Miss Craufurd translates by affliction, is 
the means by which we are made aware of evil ; 


When we hit a nail with a hammer, the whole of the shock received by the 
large head of the nail passes into the point without any of it being lost, 
although it is only a point. If the hammer and the head of the nail were 
infinitely big, it would be just the same. The point of the nail would trans- 
mit this infinite shock at the point to which it was applied. Extreme 
affliction, which means physical pain, distress of soul and social degrada- 
tion, all at the same time, constitutes the nail. The point is applied at the 
very centre of the soul. The head of the nail is all necessity spreading 
throughout the totality of space and time. 

Affliction is a marvel of divine technique. It is a simple and ingenious 
device which introduces into the soul of a finite creature the immensity of 
force, blind, brutal and cold. The infinite distance which separates God 
from the creature is entirely concentrated into one point to pierce the soul 
in its centre. 


This idea is expressed again and again in a variety of images: 


In art, the equivalent of this reign of necessity is the resistance of matter 
and arbitrary rules. Rhyme imposes on the poet a direction in his choice of 
words which is absolutely unrelated to the sequence of ideas. Its function 
in poetry is perhaps analogous to that of affliction in our lives. Affliction 
forces us to feel, with all our souls, the absence of finality. 


Our first duty is humility, which is the loving acceptance of necessity. 
Once accepted, necessity is beautiful: 


Whoever has finished his apprenticeship recognises things and events, 
everywhere and always, as vibration of the same divine and infinitely 
sweet word. This does not mean that he will not suffer. Pain is the colour 
of certain events. 
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Or again: 


The sea is not less beautiful in our eyes because we know that sometimes 
ships are wrecked. On the contrary this adds to its beauty. If it altered the 
movement of its waves to spare a boat, it would be a creature gifted with 
discernment and choice and not this fluid, perfectly obedient to every 
external pressure. It is this perfect obedience which constitutes the sea’s 
beauty. All the horrors which come about in this world are like the folds 
imposed upon the waves by gravity. That is why they contain an element 
of beauty. 


Humility consists in ‘paying attention’ to the universe and the love of 
God is ‘turning the gaze in the direction of God’. Here, I think, Simone 
Weil is inventing her own vocabulary. She develops a theory of attention 
as distinct from will-power. All the will can do is to remove the obstacles 
in the way of attention and the love of God; the two faculties then grow 
spontaneously; truth, understanding charity and so on, follow in their 
train. This idea is the basis of an excellent little essay on the proper use 
of study as a means to the love of God. It should be remembered that 
Simone Weil herself was almost paralysed by headaches; each sentence 
she writes seems to be a glimpse of something between two spasms of 
pain. One of her most striking remarks about attention is the following: 


There is something in our soul which has a far more violent repugnance 
for true attention than the flesh has for bodily fatigue. This something is much 
more closely connected with evil than is the flesh. That is why every time 
we really concentrate our attention, we destroy the evil in ourselves. 


The final result of ‘attention’ is the love of God. 


something which is not affliction, not joy; something which is the central 
essence, necessary and pure; something not of the senses, common to joy 
and sorrow; something which is the very love of God. 


Simone Weil claims to have had full mystic union with God. But one 
of the incidental results of attention is social awareness. She has a strongly 
political bias which is determined by the conviction that souls must not 
be mutilated unnecessarily by enslavement and poverty. Each individual 
must be treated in such a way that he has the possiblity of choosing to 
love God, and social life must be organized so that each aspect of it 
becomes a sacrament. We can expect this side of her thought to be ex- 
pressed more clearly in some of her unpublished manuscripts. At first 
sight her attitude appears reactionary, because she writes: 


Those who are unhappy have no need of anything in this world but people 
capable of giving them attention, 


but then we realize that her idea of attention goes a very long way. It is 
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not merely polite consideration and a little help; what she demands is 
saintly, spiritual attention, of the kind which made her flout public 
opinion in France and go to Spain during the Civil War. To most of us, 
practically all that she says in this connection must be hopelessly perfec- 
tionist. Yet it is not sentimental. In the longest essay in the book, ‘Forms 
of the implicit love of God,’ she has a lot to say about personal relation- 
ships and every remark is cruelly perceptive, with not a tremor of false 
emotion. Nor is there anything Romantic in her introspection. I prefer 
the tone of the following lines to the self-pity of Mauriac’s novels and of 
some of Greene’s writing: 


We are all conscious of evil in ourselves, we all have a horror of it and want 
to get rid of it. Outside ourselves we see evil under two distinct forms, 
suffering and sin. But in our feelings about our own nature the distinction 
no longer appears, except abstractly or through reflection. We feel in our- 
selves something which is neither suffering nor sin, which is the two of them 
at once, the rcot common to both, defilement and pain at the same time. 
This is the presence of evil in us. It is the ugliness in us. The more we feel it, 
the more it fills us with horror. The soul rejects it in the same way as we 
vomit. By'a process of transference, we pass it on to the things which 
surround us. These things, however, thus becoming blemished and ugly in 
our eyes, send us back the evil we had put into them. 


In one of her other books, La Connaissance Surnaturelle, she comments 
enthusiastically on the relationship between Christianity and other 
religions and mythologies, trying to prove that they are all essentially the 
same. This leads her to make the most surprising generalizations, many 
of which will not bear examination, but as she leaps from country to 
country and from philosophy to philosophy, she produces amazing 
flashes of light. Here, for instance, is a paragraph on beauty from Waiting 
on God. 


We are drawn towards it without knowing what to ask of it. It offers us its 
own existence. We do not desire anything else, we possess it, and yet we still 
desire something. We do not in the least know what it is. We want to get 
behind beauty, but it is only a surface. It is like a mirror that sends us 
back our own desire for goodness. It is a sphinx, an enigma, a mystery, 
which is painfully tantalizing. We should like to feed upon it, but it is 
merely something to look at, it appears only from a certain distance. The 
great trouble in human life is that looking and eating are two different 
operations. Only beyond the sky, in the country inhabited by God, are they 
one and the same operation. Children feel this trouble already, when they 
look at a cake for a long time, almost regretting that it should have to be 
eaten, and yet are not able to help eating it. It may be that vice, depravity 
and crime are nearly always, or even perhaps always, in their essence, at- 
tempts to eat beauty, to eat what we should only look at. Eve began it. If 
she caused humanity to be lost by eating the fruit, the opposite attitude, 
looking at the fruit without eating it, should be what is required to save 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


TERESA 
of Avila 


KATE O’BRIEN 


An intensely moving portrait of 
‘the warmest, wittiest, most 
clear-eyed, most wilful and 
most pure of saints’, Kate 
O’Brien tells how Saint 
Teresa, ‘the least pretentious 
and the most tranquil of Christ- 
ian mystics’, devoted her life to 
leading the Carmelite Nuns back to the lonely rigours and 
discipline of their original rule. The story of her crusade, 
fought with every weapon of wit, charm, obstinacy, 
humility, prayer and persuasive logic, makes an absorbing 
and authoritative historical biography set against the stirring 
background of sixteenth-century Spain. In her introduction 
this famous Irish playwright and novelist, author of the 
Hawthornden prize novel Without My Cloak, says: ‘I write 
of Teresa of Avila by choice which is passionate, arbitrary, 
personal’; and later: “Teresa was a saint. She was alarming; 
she was, if you like, deluded; she was, if you like, mad. 
But she accomplished a great deal, speaking mundanely; 
she wrote with sanity, beauty and modesty, about high and 
dangerous matters; she charmed almost everyone she ever 
met; she was gay, tender and witty in her letters and in all 
her writings, and she was as much impeded by small faults 
and vanities as any saint dare be — as well she knew.’ 
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it. ‘Two winged companions,’ says an Upanishad, ‘two birds are on the 
branch of a tree. One eats the fruit, the other looks at it.’ These two birds 
are the two parts of the soul. 


And, for our final quotation, another penetrating remark: 


The love of power amounts to a desire to establish order among the men 
and things around oneself, either on a large or small scale, and this desire 
for order is the result of a sense of beauty. 


Simone Weil died young and her system probably remained un- 
finished. As expressed in her published works, it leaves me, for one, still 
beyond the pale of Christianity and puzzled by many apparent contra- 
dictions. It may be, to a large extent, a rationalization of personal misery. 
Perhaps saintliness is always a heroic attempt to obliterate oneself by re- 
thinking and re-feeling everything from a general point of view, the 
initial stimulus being, in each case, unimportant. Perhaps, as here, it is 
always a partial failure, but the poignant innocence of the attempt leaves 
us moved and respectful. This is not, like most literary saintliness, suffer- 
ing cosily contemplated at two or three removes. It is not the idea of 
suffering, but suffering itself. We can follow her as she travels 

Past the scolding hills 


Through the vailey of derision, like a child on an errand 


In eagerness. and patience. 
J. G. w. 


(‘BOOKS OF THE MONTH’ WILL BE RESUMED IN THE NEXT ISSUE) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Twentieth Century 


Dear Sir, - Mr A. V. Sherman’s criticism of my inaugural lecture on 
Political Education raises many interesting points which cannot be dis- 
cussed briefly; the purpose of this letter is to correct a few important 
misunderstandings. 

(1) He says that I begin by ‘defining politics as ‘‘a self-moved acti- 
vity” ’. This looks as if I were suggesting that politics (unlike some other 
forms of activity) belongs to a category characterized by being ‘self- 
moved’, but in fact I suggested nothing of the sort. What I said was that 
if we are to understand any kind of activity at all, we must understand it 
as ‘self-moved’ ; that is, we must consider it in the context of the conditions 
without which it could not exist. My question was: ‘What are the necessary 
and sufficient conditions of political activity ?? The same question may be 
asked of any other form of activity; and when it is answered, a ‘self- 
moved’ activity appears. 

(2) Ofcourse political activity is moral activity. But the suggestion that 
we need a ‘moral criterion’ before we can act morally is, I think, misplaced. 
People act morally without reference to any such criteria, which are ex post 
facto apologies for acting in a way we believe to be right. In other words, 
it may be important to elicit the criteria, but they are never the motives 
of right conduct. And when Mr Sherman says that I offer ‘what amounts 
to an ideology to end all ideologies’, he should at least add, ‘to end all 
ideologies as sufficient guides to conduct’: as I pointed out, to deprive 
ideologies of this office is not to deprive them of any. 

The difficulty, it seems to me, of Mr Sherman’s position is that, like 
Hobbes, he assumes that men are first active and then come to act morally, 
whereas in fact there is no activity which does not begin by being moral. 
Human activity is a continuous process in which ‘what ought to be 
desired’ is present from the beginning. There is not one tradition of how 
things are done, and another of how they ought to be done. 

(3) The question of the so-called ‘creative réle of ideas’ is difficult. All 
I can say here is that it seems to me a Whiggish abridgment of what hap- 
pened to say that “Benthamite ideas’ created a ‘climate of opinion’. ‘Ideas’ 
do not come from outside and are not causes injected into the course of 
history; and they do not operate in a vacuum. 

(4) It may be true that political activity has gained much from the 
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assimilation of the manners of other forms of activity, but what I had in 
mind, when I remarked upon the unfortunate results which are apt to 
follow from this, was Mr Bevin’s unhappy notion that the conduct of 
foreign policy could be likened to trade union negotiation, and Lenin’s 
erroneous assimilation of political activity to the activity of running a 
factory. 

(5) My view of ‘democracy’s counter-offensive’ (when things are | 
brought down to that level), is that if it is conducted on a moralistic belief 
that what we call ‘democracy’ should be plugged as a counter-religion to, 
say, Communism, it will end in disaster. To insist upon a ‘great battle’ 
(in the belief that to win it will set everything to rights) is the way to be 
defeated even in victory. Successful politics is winning small engagements, 
not ‘great battles’. 

Yours faithfully, 
MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. 
Tue Lonpon ScHoot oF Economics, 
HovucGutTon STREET, 
AupwycnH, W.C.2. 
September 3rd, 1951. 
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